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officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Wtishing- 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  jjeaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 15,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
tcchnic2d  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propiortional  to 
population,  and  its  services  arc  freely  available  to 
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A  Glance  at  Chilean  Universities 

RLTH  SEDGWICK 

Associate  Projessor  of  Spanish,  Mount  Holyoke  College 


L.\te  one  morning  I  took  a  friend  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  Chile  up  Santa 
Lucia  Hill,  that  wooded  park  which 
rises  in  the  very  heart  of  Santiago.  It 
was  during  the  month  of  Decemljer,  when 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  fall  sharp  and 
bright  on  the  southern  hemisphere.  Seek¬ 
ing  the  shaded  paths  that  wind  around 
and  up  the  hill,  at  every  curve  we  came 
upon  young  men  and  women  pacing  back 
and  forth,  avidly  reading  textbooks  and 
notebooks.  Their  lips  were  moving,  as 
though  memorizing  something  very  im¬ 
portant.  This  strange  behavior  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  my  friend,  so  I  explained 
that  these  young  people  were  university 
students  preparing  for  their  final  exami¬ 
nations.  Deep  in  study,  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  oblivious  to  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  trees  of  the  park,  and  to  the  majestic 
sweep  of  the  snowcapped  Andes. 

This  started  a  discussion  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  differences  found  Ijetween  the 


universities  of  Chile  and  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  teaching  in  Chilean  universities 
is  generally  done  by  the  lecture  method, 
examinations  are  extremely  important, 
for  passing  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
final  test.  During  the  year  students  are 
not  prodded  to  study  by  recitations, 
term  papers,  and  preliminary  grades. 
Perhaps  not  even  a  required  reading  list 
is  given,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  pupil  will  read  everything  discussed 
in  class.  Like  students  the  world  over, 
the  Chileans  put  off  their  work  until  the 
last  minute,  and  when  the  fatal  end  of 
the  year  approaches  they  have  done  little 
studying.  The  amount  of  work  to  be 
made  up  is  prodigious,  and  so  during  the 
last  month  of  school  reading  is  done  fast 
and  furiously.  The  park  near  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Santa  Lucia  Hill,  is  an  ideal  spot  for 
quiet  and  concentration. 

Although  part  of  the  final  examination 
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may  be  written,  the  main  jtart  is  oral. 
Each  student  is  examined  individually  be¬ 
fore  a  Ixiard  of  perhaps  three  jjrofcssors, 
one  of  whom  tisually  comes  from  another 
school.  Lon^.  complicated  theories  are 
siven  to  develop,  as  well  as  short  direct 
questions  to  answer.  If  the  candidate 
fails,  he  will  have  one  or  more  opitortuni- 
ties.  according;  to  the  regulations  of  the 
school.  This  method  of  individual  oral 
examination  not  onlv  is  followed  in  the 
schools  of  higher  learning  in  Chile,  but 


COLONIAL  GATEW.W  0.\  SANTA  LUCIA 
HILL 

.Santa  Lucia  Hill,  a  Ix'autiful  wcxided  park,  lifts  its 
heights  in  the  very  heart  of  .Santiago.  It  is  a 
favorite  retreat  of  students  of  the  University, 
especially  when  they  are  studying  for  examinations. 


also  has  Iteen  employed  in  the  secondarv 
and  normal  schools. 

E.xaminations  arc  made  difficult  fx'causc 
Chilean  educators  Ix'lieve  that  only  as 
many  young  men  and  women  should  be 
graduated  from  the  tmiversity  as  the  pro¬ 
fessions  can  absorb.  Consequently  en¬ 
rollment  is  limited,  and  classes  grow 
notably  smaller  each  year. 

The  w  hole  life  of  the  Chilean  university 
is  different  from  that  of  one  in  the  United 
.States.  With  the  exception  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Concepcion.  Chilean  universities  do 
not  have  large  campuses.  few  buildings 
of  the  University  of  Chile  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  ljut  most  are  scattered  in  distant 
corners  of  the  city.  C'ertain  class  nxims, 
the  general  library,  and  the  administrative 
offices  are  in  a  large  building  facing  the 
.\lameda.  the  main  street  of  Santiago. 
However,  the  elegant  new  Law  SchtKtl  is 
alxjut  a  mile  away  toward  the  east.  1  he 
Medical  .School  is  some  two  miles  to  the 
north.  The  Pedagogic  Institute  is  at  least 
a  mile  up  the  .Alameda  to  the  west,  and  the 
School  of  .\griculttire  is  much  farther 
beyond. 

Since  there  are  no  campuses  there  are  no 
dormitories,  and  the  students  have  to  find 
lodging  for  themselves  in  the  city.  Fre¬ 
quently  girls  who  come  from  the  provinces, 
and  sometimes  Ixtys.  live  with  friends  of 
their  parents,  but  most  of  the  boys  and 
some  of  the  girls  live  in  boarding  houses, 
often  known  as  student  homes. 

Student  life  and  problems  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are  re¬ 
flected  in  many  a  novel  of  Santiago:  for 
example.  Desarraigados  by  .Xugusto  Millan. 
In  Marlin  Rivas,  the  Itest  known  novel  of 
the  prolific  author  .Alberto  Blest  Gana,  the 
hero  is  a  jxjor  young  man  from  northern 
Chile  who,  while  studying  law  in  Santiago, 
lives  with  his  father’s  former  business 
associate,  the  wealthy  Don  Damaso,  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  financier’s  beautiful 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE 

The  handsome  new  building  of  the  School  of  Law  is  located  on  the  Mapocho  River  in  the  northeast  part 

of  the  city  of  Santiago. 


Santiago.  Farclloncs,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Ski  C’.lub  Chile,  at  an  altitude  of  7,200 
feet,  and  Lasunillas,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Club  Andino,  6,900  feet  high,  are  the 
most  popular  ski  centers.  Experts  go  by 
train  to  the  Transandinc  Railroad  station 
of  Portillo,  climb  to  the  statue  of  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes,  located  on  the 
Argentine  border  at  an  altitude  of  13,400 
feet,  and  then  ski  down  to  the  hotel  at 
Portillo  several  thousand  feet  below. 
Students  do  their  skiing  in  July,  August, 
and  Se|)teml)er,  the  winter  months  in 
Chile. 

The  oft-repeated  statement  that  Latin 
American  students  are  more  interested  in 
politics  than  in  athletics  is  really  true. 
Every  student  follows  international  affairs 
closely,  and  has  a  very  definite  opinion  of 
the  political  situation  in  his  own  country. 


daughter.  The  type  of  boarding  house 
frequented  by  students  is  depicted  in  Luis 
Orrego  Luco’s  Idilio  nueio  and  in  Eduardo 
Barrios’  Un  perdido,  to  mention  two 
books. 

Students  in  Chile  arc  in  general  much 
less  interested  in  athletics  than  the  average 
student  in  the  L’nited  States.  There  are 
football  teams,  and  games  of  the  Rugby 
iy[)e  played  in  England,  but  the  college 
games  do  not  usually  attract  public 
attention.  Some  basketljall  is  also  played. 
During  the  last  few  years  skiing  has  Ite- 
came  more  popular.  The  fans  join  one  of 
the  ski  clubs  built  on  the  slopes  of  the 
.\ndes,  where  the  ski  runs  descend  some¬ 
times  thousands  of  feet.  Some  students 
s|)end  the  weekend  at  the  ski  huts,  while 
others  leave  early  Sunday  morning  for  the 
fields  only  thirty  or  fortv  miles  from 
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Students  not  only  talk,  but  act.  Through 
their  student  federations  they  frequently 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  government 
policies.  For  instance,  student  riots  and 
strikes  backing  the  Chilean  revolutionists 
in  1930  played  an  important  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  dictatorship  of  Ibanez. 
At  the  time  when  the  government  changed 
and  the  police  force,  which  had  sided  with 
Ibanez,  was  not  on  the  streets  of  Satitiago, 
it  was  the  students  who  took  charge  of 
directing  traffic  and  who  in  general  were 
influential  in  keeping  order. 

Of  the  three  principal  Chilean  universi¬ 
ties- — the  University  of  Concepcion,  the 
Catholic  University,  and  the  University 
of  Chile — the  state  university  is  the  oldest 
and  the  largest.  On  November  19  of  last 
year  it  celebrated  its  centennial.  The 
week  of  festivities  had  a  truly  international 
character  befitting  the  times.  The  foreign 
students  and  delegates  were  hospitably 
entertained  and  honored  in  many  different 


C'ourte8>'  of  Ruth  Sodcwick 


MONUMENT  TO  ANDRiS  BELLO 

This  monument  to  the  illustrious  founder  and 
first  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile  stands  in  the 
cemetery  at  .Santiago. 


ways.  In  order  that  these  foreigners 
should  receive  an  idea  of  Chilean  life  and 
culture,  a  special  festival  of  Chilean  music 
was  arranged,  sports  events  were  scheduled, 
and  a  play  was  put  on  by  the  university 
experimental  theater.  During  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January- 
several  important  international  congresses 
held  in  connection  with  the  centennial 
brought  to  C'hile  many  distinguished 
intellectual  leaders. 

It  was  fitting  that  on  November  19  a  spe¬ 
cial  ceremony  should  have  been  held  at 
the  statue  of  Andres  Bello  that  stands  in 
front  of  the  main  building  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile.  Bello  was  the  founder  and 
the  first  rector  of  the  University.  In  1841 
he  was  given  the  task  of  drawing  up  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  new  school,  and  in 
July  of  the  next  year  he  handed  to  the 
Government  the  plans  for  the  organization 
of  the  university  and  the  statutes  for  the 
different  faculties.  With  slight  changes, 
these  plans  were  embodied  in  the  law  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress,  and  promulgated  on 
November  19,  1842. 

The  opening  of  the  new  university  was 
marked  by  a  formal  ceremony  held  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1843.  The  President  of  Chile, 
Manuel  Bulnes,  who  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  new  school,  his  illustrious 
Minister  of  Education,  Manuel  Montt, 
members  of  Congress,  and  delegates  of 
civil,  military',  and  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tions  marched  through  the  city  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall  of  the  university  (where  the 
Municipal  Theater  now  stands).  .After 
the  Minister  of  Education  had  received 
the  oath  of  office  from  the  faculty  members, 
the  new  president  arose  to  deliver  the  in¬ 
augural  address.  Diego  Barros  Arana  de¬ 
scribes  Bello  on  that  occasion.  He  says 
that  the  rector  was  an  “elderly  gentleman 
of  average  height,  with  fine,  regular  fea¬ 
tures,  and  an  air  both  modest  and  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  wore  the  official  garb  of 


A  GLANCE  AT  CHILEAN  UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

concepci6n 


One  of  the  science  build¬ 
ings  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Concejxion 
shows  the  trend  to  modern 
architecture. 


CourtMy  of  Ruth  Sedswick 


the  university,  a  green  dress  coat  and  white 
trousers,  and  had  at  his  Ijelt  a  small  sword, 
such  as  many  of  the  most  jaeaceful  govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  accustomed  to  wear  at 
that  time  for  important  ceremonies.”  In 
a  “soft  and  expressive”  voice  he  read  his 
program  for  the  new  school.  He  stressed 
the  value  of  a  classictd  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  insisted  on  the  need  for  freedom 
of  discussion.  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
announced  to  the  public  the  birth  of  the 
new  institution,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  in 
the  Cathedral  invoked  blessings. 

\  hundred  years  of  university  education 
is  considered  a  splendid  record  for  a  city 
in  the  United  States,  but  Santiago,  like 
many  Latin  American  capitals,  had  a  uni- 
\ersity  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Pontifical  University  of  San  Miguel, 
founded  by  the  Dominican  monks,  func¬ 
tioned  for  126  years,  until  1740.  In  that 
year  the  Royal  University  of  San  Felipe 
was  opened,  and  existed  for  a  century, 
until  closed  in  1839  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  school  of  higher  learning.  The 
former  university  was  named  for  the  Span¬ 
ish  King  Philip  V,  who  had  authorized  its 
foundation.  In  it  the  oath  of  fidelity  was 
taken  to  God  and  King.  As  in  most  Latin 
.\merican  universities  of  the  colonial 


period,  Latin  and  philosophy  were  the 
basic  studies,  Latin  being  the  official 
language  of  the  university.  In  the  human¬ 
ities  course  Spanish  grammar,  French, 
English,  and  geography  were  elective  sub¬ 
jects.  .Although  medicine  and  mathe¬ 
matics  were  taught,  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  engineering  were  not  highly 
esteemed,  according  to  Luis  Galdames  in 
his  History  of  Chile.  Many  future  ecclesias¬ 
tics  entered  the  theological  school,  while 
the  most  resjjected  lay  career  was  that  of 
law.  The  influence  of  the  Church  was 
strongly  felt  in  all  branches  of  learning 
during  the  colonial  pieriod. 

The  new  university  broke  away  from  this 
religious  tradition  and  was  truly  civic  and 
national  in  character.  Although  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  was  established  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Government,  as  the  1 9th 
century  progressed  there  was  a  tendency  to 
sever  close  bonds  with  the  State.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  University  is  supported  by  the 
Government,  but  its  administration  is 
entirely  autonomous.  Professors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  from  nominations  made  by  the 
faculty,  and  the  rector  is  elected  by  the 
faculty. 

During  its  hundred  years  of  life  the 
University  of  Chile  has  had  many  noted 
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professors  on  its  faculty.  .Mthougli  Bello 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished 
professor  and  recttir,  many  of  the  countiA’'s 
leading  teachers  and  statesmen,  as  well  as 
foreign  scholars,  have  taught  in  its  halls. 

T  he  Polish  chemist  Ignaz  Domeyko,  the 
German  naturalist  Rudolph  .\mandus 
Philippi,  the  French  geologist  .\ime  Pissis, 
and  the  .\rgentine  educator  and  statesman 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  are  only  a 
few  of  its  learned  foreign  teachers. 

Chilean  professors  of  the  I’niversity 
have  excelled  in  research  in  Chilean 
histoiA’.  The  law  of  1842  which  stated 
that  one  jirofessor  each  year  should  jiresent 
an  original  dissertation  before  the  Univer¬ 
sity  stimulated  the  study  of  national 
history,  and  valuable  contributions  have 
lieen  made  by  Diego  Barros  .Xrana, 
.\ntonio  Garcia  Reyes.  Benjamin  \’icuha 
Mackenna.  Miguel  Luis  .\munategui, 
Domingo  .\munategui  Solar,  and  many 
other  famous  historians. 

The  numl>er  of  schools,  professors,  and 
students  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
University  of  Chile  was  founded.  There 
are  now  considerably  more  than  6,000 
full-time  .students,  and  according  to  the 
most  recently  available  catalog  of  the 
I'niversity  it  is  composed  of  the  following 
faculties  and  their  respective  schools  and 
institutes:  Faculty  of  Juridical  and  Scx'ial 
Sciences,  and  the  School  of  Law,  which 
also  has  a  branch  in  \'alparaiso;  Facultv  of 
Commerce  and  Lconomics,  and  the  School 
of  C'ommerce  and  Fxonomics;  Faculty  of 
Philo.sophy  and  Education,  with  its  Fligher 
Institute  of  Humanities.  Pedagogic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Institute  of  Physical  Education,  and 
Institute  of  Educational  Motion  Pictures; 
Faculty  of  Biological  and  Medical  .Sciences. 
School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Obstetrics 
and  Pediatrics,  Nurses’  School,  Dental 
School,  School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
the  San  V’icente  Hospital  and  Clinic, 
Institute  of  Radiology,  and  the  Institute  of 


.\natomy.  Pathology,  and  C'ancer  Diac- 
nosis;  Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Sciences,  School  of  Engineerinc. 
SchcKil  of  C'onstruction  Foremen,  School 
of  .Architecture,  and  the  .Astronomical  and 
Seismological  Observatories;  Faculty  of 
•Agronomy  and  A’eterinary  Medicine. 
School  of  .Agriculture,  Schex)!  of  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Practice,  School  of  A’etcrinary  Medi¬ 
cine,  the  Division  of  Practical  .Application, 
and  “La  Rinconada'’  Model  Farm;  and 
finally,  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  with  it^ 
School  of  Fine  .Arts,  Schixal  of  .Applied 
.Arts.  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  the  Secondary  Institute. 

To  a  student  from  the  L’nited  States  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  C'hile  is  the  summer  school  held 
in  the  month  of  January.  For  years  this 
sch(X)l  has  granted  fellowships  to  foreign 
students,  several  of  which  have  lx*en  held 
by  appointees  from  the  United  States. 
Large  delegations  usually  come  from  the 
neighlxtring  countries  of  .Argentina,  Bo¬ 
livia,  and  Peru,  and  smaller  groups  from 
many  other  Latin  .American  countries. 
Hundreds  of  primary  and  secondarv’ 
school  teachers  come  from  all  parts  of 
Chile,  from  Punta  .Arenas  in  the  .south  to 
.Arica  in  the  north.  Other  vacation 
courses  are  held  for  teachers  in  their  short 
winter  holiday  in  .July  or  .August.  In 
July  1941  a  good-sized  group  of  students 
and  teachers  from  the  United  States 
attended  classes  especially  organized  for 
them.  During  the  regular  courses  there 
are  numerous  foreign  students,  and  many 
a  professional  man  in  Ecuador,  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  Central  .America  has  received 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  C^hile. 

On  the  .Alameda  near  the  state  Univer¬ 
sity  is  the  Catholic  University,  founded  in 
1888.  .Attended  by  almost  a  thousand 
students,  it  offers  courses  for  all  the 
principal  professions  in  six  schools  and 
various  institutes. 
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Another  private  institution  is  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ot  ('onceix^ion,  estaltlished  in  the 
city  of  Omcepcion  in  1919.  .\lihous:h  it 
dcx's  not  receive  a  Government  subsidy,  it 
is  given  lialf  the  proceeds  of  the  Concep¬ 
cion  lottery.  It  has  about  700  students 
and  offers  tlie  usual  professional  studies. 

Mention  should  also  Ik*  made  of  the 
Federico  Santa  Maria  Technical  Univer¬ 
sity  of  \'alparaiso,  which  trains  mechan¬ 


ical,  chemical,  and  electrical  engineers. 
1  he  .Apprenticeship.  Preparatory,  Elemen¬ 
tary  I'echnical,  and  Ufjjier  Schtwls  of  that 
institution  opened  durint?  the  years  19.^2 
to  1936,  but  it  was  not  until  1937  that  the 
Technical  Institute  and  Enetineering  Col¬ 
lege  received  their  first  students.  By  1939 
almost  500  young  men  were  enrolled  in 
the  university  or  sjxmding  their  required 
practice  year  in  industry. 


(Vtiirteity  <»f  Kiith  Se<iff«irk 

THE  .SNOWCAPPED  ANDES 

From  the  suburbs  of  .Santiago,  and  even  from  the  center  of  the  city,  the  .\ndes  seem  close  at  hand. 


Government  Custodianship  of 
Coffee  Plantations  in  Guatemala 


I 


Guatemala’s  principal  export  might  easily 
have  been  cocoa,  rather  than  coffee,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  fame  acquired  by  the  former 
during  the  colonial  era.  The  zone  of  the 
Costa  Grande  produced  a  species  known 
to  the  courts  of  Europe  as  soconusco,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  monarchs  of  the  day 
regarded  this  beverage  as  a  special  deli¬ 
cacy.  Its  cultivation  was  neglected  later, 
in  favor  of  cochineal — the  dyestuff  that 
brought  fabulous  prices  in  Great  Britain, 
to  which  country'  the  producers  traveled 
in  person,  carrying  their  evil-smelling 
bundles  to  market.  When  the  German 
industry'  perfected  its  synthetic  dyes,  how¬ 
ever,  cochineal  became  practically  W'orth- 
less  overnight,  and  its  once  prosperous 
growers  were  ruined;  this  constituted  a 
heavy  blow  for  the  nation’s  economy,  for 
it  meant  the  disappearance  of  a  major 
part  of  Guatemala’s  income  from  abroad. 
Thus  the  first  ill-turn  played  us  by  the 
Germans  was  unintentional;  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  some  of  their  later  acts. 

Shortly  before  the  collapse  of  the 
cochineal  industry,  some  experiments  had 
been  made  with  coffee,  an  Eastern  bever¬ 
age,  reputedly  mysterious  in  its  effects,  of 
agreeable  flavor  and  tonic  virtues.  Little 
more  than  a  curiosity  at  first,  these 
attempts  were  encouraged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  certain  laws  and  regulations 
were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying 
the  cultivation  of  this  new  commodity; 
prizes  and  premiums  were  offered  to  those 
obtaining  promising  results,  as  had  already 
been  done  with  wheat,  which  it  was 

From  “Rfi'ista  de  la  Economta  .\acional,"  Guate¬ 
mala,  June  1942. 
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hoped  could  also  be  acclimatized  here. 
During  the  last  third  of  the  19th  century 
it  began  to  be  realized  that  coffee  was  the 
ideal  crop  to  replace  cochineal,  and  large 
plantations  were  laid  out  in  many  different 
zones  of  the  country;  cultivation  was 
primarily  exlensive — an  error  for  which  we 
have  since  suffered  considerably. 

Guatemalans  and  Spaniards  were  the 
first  to  interest  themselves  in  the  new  com¬ 
modity,  and  little  by  little  exports  came  to 
be  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  Prices 
rose;  a  system  of  grading  was  introduced; 
the  species  were  classified;  processing  be¬ 
came  more  elaborate,  and  complicated  and 
expensive  machinery  was  soon  indispens¬ 
able.  It  w'as  here  that  German  capital  saw 
its  first  chance;  unable  to  find  a  sufficiency 
of  satisfactory  investments  in  Europe,  it 
commenced  a  process  of  infiltration  in  this 
area  of  the  New  \Vorld. 

Agents  of  German  financiers  appeared 
here,  offering  loans  repayable  on  easy 
terms,  with  low  interest  and  commissions; 
the  funds  thus  obtained  were  to  be  invested 
in  bringing  further  lands  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  machinen 
to  which  additional  refinements  were  being 
added  almost  daily.  Mortgages  were  taken 
as  security  for  these  loans,  and  when,  some 
years  later,  there  was  a  sudden  drop  in  the 
coffee  market,  many  ow'ners  thus  involved 
lost  their  entire  properties  to  the  mortgage- 
holders;  those  who  had  accepted  the  ap¬ 
parently  easy'  accommodation  in  order  to 
effect  “improvements”  became  paupers, 
while  others,  who  had  reinained  deaf  to  ^ 
the  blandishments  of  the  financiers,  still  | 
held  their  lands.  A  further  regrettable  ■ 


A  GUATEMALAN  COFFEE  PLANTATION 

Modern  processes  of  preparing  and  grading  coffee,  which  require  a  considerable  capital  outlay,  gave 
rise  to  the  infiltration  of  foreign  capital. 


result  of  the  foreclosures  tvas  that  German 
capital  took  possession  of  entire  zones  com¬ 
prising  the  largest  and  most  productive 
plantations,  famed  for  the  quality  of  their 
bean. 

The  loss  of  so  many  valuable  properties 
was  a  misfortune  attributable  to  three  main 
causes:  a  degree  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  original  owners,  some  sheer  bad  luck, 
and  the  unfortunate  acceptance  of  German 
loans  for  premature  expansion.  W’e  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  any 
preconceived  plan  for  ousting  the  original 
planters,  or  that  such  action  foresaw  the 
setting-up  of  future  Sudetenlands  as  use¬ 
ful  foci  of  treason  or  attack  at  an  appointed 
hour;  in  the  course  of  time  and  events, 
however,  the  observer  must  take  cognizance 
of  realities,  and  it  is  with  realities  that  we 
are  now'  dealing. 


Despite  the  property  losses  sustained,  all 
the  coffee  raised  by  German  planters  on 
Guatemalan  soil  continued  in  a  sense  to 
form  part  of  our  national  wealth.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  the  profits  accrued  to  foreigners; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of 
the  plantations  and  the  care  and  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  crops  gave  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  native  workers,  and  in  addition 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  local  taxa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  taxes  collected  for 
national  revenues.  With  the  drastic  de¬ 
cline  of  coffee  prices,  foreign  planters 
suffered  no  less  than  native  proprietors, 
and  some  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  slump  in  prices  coincided 
more  or  less  with  the  unmasking  of  Nazi 
ambitions  for  world  domination,  for  had  it 
been  otherwise,  large  additional  sums  de¬ 
rived  from  coffee  might  have  gone  to  swell 
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the  funds  amassed  by  the  Axis  for  its 
insidious  purposes,  such  as  fifth  column 
activities  and  sabotaa:e. 

Once  New  W’orld  interests  were  definite¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  struggle  and  the  Inter- 
American  Coflee  Agreement  announced 
and  accepted,  it  would  have  been  irrational 
to  }3ermit  enemy  subjects  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  increased  prices  that 
followed  rapidly  after  adoption  of  the  said 
plan.  I'he  United  States  black  lists  were 
issued  as  measures  of  defense;  but  the 
Government  of  Guatemala,  alert  to  all 
jjhases  of  national  activities,  published  a 
series  of  regulations  on  June  12,  1942, 
which  will  permit  the  defense  of  Guate¬ 
mala’s  economic  interests  while  still  pre¬ 
venting  any  leakage  of  funds  that  could 
benefit  the  enemy. 

According  to  this  law,  all  plantations 
owned  by  persons  figuring  on  the  ]jro- 
claiined  lists  were  immediately  and  ef¬ 
fectively  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Bank,  which  was  entrusted  with 
the  selection  of  the  necessary  personnel 
and  charged  with  administering  and 
maintaining  the  projierties  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  For  the  Bank’s  guidance  there  is  a 
previous  law'  relating  to  kindred  trans¬ 
actions.  which  will  be  taken  as  a  basis  until 
such  time  as  special  regulations  are  framed. 
I'he  Bank  thus  assumes  the  full  duties  of 
management,  marketing  the  crops,  de¬ 
fraying  e.xpenses.  and  depositing  any  sur- 
])lus  in  a  blocked  account  in  the  name  of 
the  jiroprietor.  .\s  a  complement  to 
these  measures,  a  special  war  tax  of  four 
quetzals  per  quintal  has  been  imposed 
upon  coffee  exports. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  a 
jiroblem  that  might  have  occasioned  seri¬ 
ous  prejudice  to  our  national  economy  is 
proof  against  any  attempts  at  fraud  or 
circumvention.  The  reputation  of  the 
Central  Bank  stands  high  in  both  official 
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RIPE  COFFEE  BERRIES  ARE  BRIGHT  RED 


Before  coffee  is  bagged  for  market, 
carefully 
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and  financial  circles  in  the  United  Slates, 
and  its  assurance  is  accepted  as  full  and 
>urticient  guaranty  that  all  transactions 
will  be  handled  in  an  efficient  and  straight¬ 
forward  manner.  The  (jovernmem  ol  the 
Republic  is  also  amj)ly  protected,  while, 
as  regards  the  Bank  itself,  the  excellence  of 
its  organization  will  enable  it  to  jjerform 
these  additional  functions  without  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Clentral  Bank  of 
Guatemala,  under  special  concessions,  and 
outside  of  its  functions  of  issue  and  dis¬ 
count,  has  operated  for  some  time  past  a 
farm  department  handling  advances  and 
generally  devoted  to  assisting  farmers  and 
planters  through  times  of  financial  strin- 
sjency.  As  a  result  of  these  transactions, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on 
which  the  mismanagement  or  inefficiency 
of  the  debtors  has  left  the  bank  no  other 
course  than  temporary  custody  of  the 


pro])crties;  usually  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  payments  on  the  debt  are  rapidly 
resumed,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
the  plantation  is  once  more  solvent  as 
regards  both  capital  and  interest.  In  such 
cases,  custody  proves  to  be  a  positive 
benefit  for  the  debtors. 

Thus  the  additional  functions  now  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Central  Bank  are  of  a  kind 
in  which  it  has  had  valuable  experience; 
the  institution  will  merely  extend  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  its  activities  in  a  field  where  it  has 
already  had  signal  success.  No  happier 
solution  could  have  Ijeen  found  to  this 
problem  of  such  grave  national  signifi¬ 
cance;  cofl'ee  from  German-owned  planta¬ 
tions  can  still  form  part  of  Guatemala’s 
allotted  quotas,  but  Axis  interests  will  not 
benefit  from  the  proceeds. 

Respecting  the  three  Axis  nations, 
Guatemala  is  primarily  occupied  with 
questions  affecting  German  institutions; 
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there  are  few  Italian  firms  and  no  Japa¬ 
nese.  Nipponese  subjects  resident  in 
Guatemala  number  three  or  four  only,  and 
none  of  these  is  open  to  any  serious  sus¬ 
picion.  Nevertheless,  they  are  subject  to 
the  police  regulations  issued  for  the  safety 
and  defense  of  the  Republic. 

Property  custodianship,  for  purposes  of 
continental  defense,  suggests  confiscation. 
But  actual  confiscation  cannot  take  place 
in  Guatemala  under  any  conditions  or  on 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  for  it  is  cate¬ 
gorically  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic.  This  expedient  of  cus¬ 
todianship  attains  the  same  ends,  and  as 
events  develop,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
frame  a  simple  and  practicable  policy 
whereby  at  the  war’s  end  Guatemala  may 
defend  her  economic  interests  amply  and 
legally. 

Not  alone  as  a  measure  of  wartime  secu¬ 
rity',  but  also  as  a  means  of  sustaining  her 
economic  interests  through  times  of  either 
tranquillity  or  crisis,  both  private  and 
official  efforts  in  Guatemala  must  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  renationalization  of  her 
lands.  The  matter  is  a  delicate  one;  there 
can  be  no  recourse  to  seizure,  violence, 
abuse,  or  trickery.  But  we  feel  confident 
that  a  legitimate  way  will  be  found  to 
ensure  the  return  of  so  much  valuable 
property  to  the  hands  of  its  natural  owners; 
the  era  of  such  extensive  foreign  holdings 
will  then  fade  into  the  past,  remembered 
merely  as  a  necessary'  lesson,  whereby 


Guatemalans  learned  the  wisdom  of  cher¬ 
ishing  and  defending  their  natural  rights. 

As  a  complementary  measure  to  the 
Executive  Decree  rendering  Axis-owned 
plantations  subject  to  the  custody  of  the 
Central  Bank,  the  Government  intro¬ 
duced  further  legislation  a  week  later, 
calling  for  the  .same  kind  of  .supervision 
of  sugar  mills,  processing  plants,  and 
farming  lands  not  producing  coffee  by 
the  Farm  Department  of  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank.  The  bases  for  custodian¬ 
ship,  administration,  and  general  proce¬ 
dure  will  be  identical  with  those  already 
indicated  for  the  guidance  of  the  Centra! 
Bank  in  handling  coffee  plantations. 

The  second  measure  completes  this 
phase  of  precautionary  legislation  by 
bringing  under  control  all  remaining 
properties  under  Axis  ownership  capable 
of  raising  crops  for  export.  The  National 
Mortgage  Bank  is  no  less  happily  placed 
than  the  Central  Bank  in  regard  to  its 
capacity  to  manage  properties  of  this 
kind.  The  local  press  has  published 
several  interesting  cases  of  plantations 
taken  over  by  the  Bank  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  which,  at  the  end  of 
three,  four,  or  five  years  of  Bank  manage¬ 
ment  were  handed  back  to  their  owners  in 
first-class  productive  condition  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  debt.  No  better  proof  could 
be  required  of  the  administrative  capacity 
of  the  Farm  Department  of  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank. 


Light  Reading  in  Sixteenth  Century 
Spanish  America 

IRVING  A.  LEONARD 
University  of  Michigan 


If  vve  are  lo  belic\e  what  the  histories  of 
Colonial  Spanish  America  tell  us,  the 
unfortunate  colonists,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
had  a  pretty  dull  time  of  it  so  far  as  spare¬ 
time  reading  was  concerned.  A  perusal 
of  these  accounts  leads  us  to  congratulate 
ourselves  more  than  ever  that  we  were  born 
in  an  age  when  the  joys  of  reading, 
whether  light  or  heavy,  are  free  to  all. 
According  to  these  respectable  historians, 
in  those  dreary  days  we  should  have  had 
only  dull  books  of  devotion  or  pious  tales 
of  overly  virtuous  saints;  no  creative  lit¬ 
erature  would  have  afforded  us  vicarious 
experience,  and  no  fiction  would  have 
kindled  our  imagination  during  the  whole 
of  that  allegedly  dark  period  of  Spanish 
domination.  Basing  their  judgments  on  a 
few  royal  decrees  preserved  in  law  codes, 
these  estimable  investigators,  particularly 
those  of  nations  shaped  out  of  the  former 
Spanish  colonies,  have  given  solemn  as¬ 
surances  regarding  the  despotism  and 
obscurantism  of  Spain’s  rule  and  the 
resulting  lack  of  any  literature  of  secular 
thought  or  light  entertainment.  A  Chile¬ 
an  writer  flatly  asserts;  “.  .  .  Spanish 
•Americans  could  not  read  poetry,  novels 
or  any  work  intended  for  entertainment 
or  diversion.  .According  to  the  express 
wording  of  this  law,  which  was  not  re¬ 
pealed,  the  colonists  would  not  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  Don  Quixote,  or  the  plays 
of  Calderon  or  Lope  de  Vega.”  A  literary 
historian  of  Colombia  is  more  bitter. 
“No  books  except  of  a  certain  sort  ever 


came  to  the  colonies  which  w’ere  so 
jealously  guarded.  They  wanted  to  make 
us  a  race  of  hermits  and  they  made 
us  a  race  of  revolutionists.”  .A  more 
eminent  South  .American  scholar  declares 
“.  .  .  such  works  of  fiction,  however, 
constituted  a  great  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  mother  country  at  the  time  of  this 
decree,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  such 
a  prohibition  was  equivalent  to  depriving 
us  Spanish  Americans  of  all  reading, 
assuming  that  all  were  not  able  or  did 
not  wish  to  read  religious  and  juridical 
works.” 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this  legis¬ 
lation  that  aroused  the  ire  of  presumably 
dispassionate  historians,  and  then  demon¬ 
strate  the  falsity  of  their  conclusions, 
which  continue  to  e.xert  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  popular  mind. 

As  early  as  1506  Ferdinand,  relict  of  the 
recently  deceased  Isabel  of  Spain,  ordered 
that  in  Hispaniola  “.  .  .  no  se  consintie- 
sen  bender  libros  profanos  ni  de  vanidades 
ni  de  materias  escandalosas.  .  .  .”  But 
the  decree  which  most  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  investigators  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Crown  to  all  fiction  in  the  Indies  is  the 
famous  order  of  .April  4,  1531,  issued  by 
the  Queen  then  guiding  the  destinies  of 
•Spain  during  the  absence  of  her  imperial 
spou.se,  Charles  W.  .Addressed  to  the 
House  of  Trade  at  Seville,  it  read  as  follows: 

I  have  been  informed  that  many  books  of  fiction 
in  the  vernacular  and  unrelated  to  religion  such 
as  Amadis  and  others  of  this  sort  go  to  the  Indies; 
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since  this  is  bad  practice  for  the  Indians  and  some¬ 
thing  which  it  is  not  well  for  them  to  be  concerned 
with  or  to  read,  I  command  you,  therefore,  from 
this  time  henceforth  neither  to  permit  nor  allow 
any  person  at  all  to  take  any  books  of  fiction  and 
of  secular  matters  there  but  only  those  relating  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  morality  upon  which 
the  above-mentioned  Indians  and  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Indies  may  practice  the  art  of  reading 
and  w’ith  which  they  may  busy  themselves;  no 
other  kind  is  to  be  allowed.  Done  at  Ocana, 
April  4,  1531,  I  the  Queen. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  decree,  as  in 
later  ones,  the  royal  authority  emphasized 
the  undesirability  of  light  literature  reach¬ 
ing  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  though  it 
adds  “and  other  inhabitants.”  It  is  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  in  subsequent  com¬ 
mands  and  especially  in  the  royal  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  first  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  dated  July  14,  1536, 
that  Spanish  authorities  were  prompted  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture  more  by  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians  being  trained  in  the  faith  than  by 
any  concern  for  the  Spanish  colonists 
themselves. 

One  further  decree  concerning  books 
deserves  mention,  for  the  relatively  faith¬ 
ful  obedience  received  by  this  royal  com¬ 
mand,  issued  in  1550,  permits  us  to  learn 
something  of  the  classes  of  books  shipped  to 
the  colonies  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
later.  The  abbreviated  form  of  this  law 
reads  as  follows; 

Wc  command  our  director  and  judicial  officials 
of  the  House  of  Trade  at  Seville  that,  when  any  of 
the  books  permitted  are  to  be  taken  to  the  Indies, 
they  are  to  cause  each  one  to  be  specified  on  the 
register  and  to  state  its  nature:  and  the  books  shall 
not  be  registered  in  lots. 

Thus  the  title  of  every  work  shipped  must 
appear  on  the  register  and  the  former 
practice  of  merely  indicating  cases  of 
lx)oks  must  be  abandoned.  Consequently, 
these  shipping  documents  constitute  a 
precious  if  fragmentary’  record  of  the 
literature  exported  to  the  colonies  in  the 


period  of  Spain’s  Golden  Age.  A  studv 
of  these  lists  clearly  refutes  the  time- 
hallowed  allegations  of  historians  and 
reveals  a  far  more  liberal  and  tolerant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Spanish  authorities 
in  the  matter  of  permitting  book  shipments 
than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  them  today. 

Before  discussing  the  light  literature 
which  colonists  were  thus  able  to  enjoy, 
a  few  words  concerning  the  annual  fleets 
to  the  Indies  are  of  interest,  since  these 
ships  constituted  the  first  regular  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  Europe 
and  America.  Attacks  by  corsairs  on 
vessels,  from  the  voyages  of  Columbus  on. 
soon  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  dispatch¬ 
ing  fleets  protected  by  convoys.  Steadily 
increasing  trade  and  the  treasure  of  the 
Indies  called  for  a  periodic  service  by  1543. 
and  the  sending  of  two  annual  fleets  was 
then  begun.  One  sailed  in  March  or 
April  from  Seville  to  South  America,  its 
terminal  port  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  other  to  Mexico  two  or  three 
months  later,  usually  reaching  Vera  Cruz 
in  September.  The  ships  of  the  first  fleet 
W'ere  known  as  galeones,  while  the  second 
was  called  the  flola.  The  following  spring 
both  armadas,  laden  with  treasure,  re¬ 
assembled  at  Habana  for  the  return  voyage 
to  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

Now,  what  were  the  works  of  fiction 
that  the  literate  elements  of  colonial 
society  devoured  with  even  more  eager¬ 
ness  than  those  in  the  homeland,  thanks 
to  the  distance,  the  nostalgic  yearnings 
of  expatriates,  and  the  reverence  for  all 
things  Spanish  w'hich  long  residence  in  the 
Indies  and  ample  leisure  fostered?  These 
books  were  as  varied  as  the  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Spain’s  creative  writers,  and 
only  those  claiming  the  largest  audience 
in  the  colonies  will  be  noted. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the 
novel  in  all  its  varied  manifestations,  the 
picaresque,  the  pastoral  and,  above  all. 
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the  seniimenial  romances  of  chivalry,  en¬ 
joyed  the  greatest  jxipularity.  The  last- 
mentioned  group  constituted  the  largest 
single  class  of  fiction  found  on  the  shipping 
manifests.  These  tales  of  chivalry  present¬ 
ed  a  highly  imaginative,  idealized  view  of 
life  in  which  strength,  virtue,  and  passion 
were  all  of  a  tran.scendent  and  unnatural 
character.  Moreover,  they  depicted  im¬ 
possible  adventures  in  strange  lands  in¬ 
habited  by  fantastic  beings.  The  vogue  of 
the  marvelous  which  these  works  repre¬ 
sented  had  played  its  part  in  exciting  the 
fevered  imaginations  of  conquistadors 
overrunning  a  new  world  and  led  them  to 
search  for  the  legendary  places  and  ob¬ 
jects  that  they  had  read  about  in  the 
historias  fingidas.  Associated  with  these 
bulky  novels  were  the  shorter,  even  more 
sentimental  tales  which  poured  from  the 
presses  into  the  holds  of  cumbrous  gal¬ 
leons  ploughing  the  western  sea. 

The  best  known  of  these  fictional  knights 
of  chivalry  whose  extraordinary  adventures 
held  colonial  readers  spellbound  was  the 
one  specifically  named  in  the  prohibitory 
legislation — Amadls  de  Gaula  the  founder 
of  a  whole  dynasty  of  popular  heroes.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  success  of  this 
novel  drew  forth  many  sequels  recording 
the  adventures  of  subsequent  generations 
descending  from  the  great  knight.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  admittedly  skimpy  shipping 
records  of  the  closing  decades  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Don  Florisel  de  Niquea,  the 
great-great-grandson  of  Amadis,  enjoyed 
three  times  the  popularity  of  his  venerated 
ancestor  and  considerably  more  than  the 
intervening  grandsires.  .Amadis,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  seems  compelled  to 
share  honors  evenly  with  his  son  Esplan- 
dian  of  the  Sergas  de  Esplandidn,  and  also 
with  his  great-grandson,  Amadis  de  Greda. 
But  the  grandson,  Lisuarle  de  Greda.  did 
not  thrill  colonial  readers  as  much  as  the 
original  hero  of  the  series. 


There  was  a  sort  of  rival  gang  of  legen¬ 
dary  knights  who  competed  with  Amadis 
and  his  fabulous  progeny.  Palmerin  de 
Inglaterra  was  the  leader  of  this  faction, 
but,  like  Amadis  de  Gaula,  he  also  was 
obliged  to  bow  to  his  adventurous  descend¬ 
ants  in  popularity  among  colonial  readers. 
The  fortunes  of  his  son  Primaledn,  related 
in  the  novel  of  the  same  name,  must  have 
been  followed  by  a  particularly  wide 
audience  in  the  Indies,  for  this  romance  is 
noted  on  the  lists  more  frequently  than  any 
others.  Copies  of  this  work  were  twice  as 
numerous  as  Amadis  de  Gaula,  though  the 
total  fell  far  short  of  the  Cronica  de  don 
Florisel  de  Niquea. 

The  imitations  of  these  two  series  were 
legion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  each  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  predecessor  in  absurdity  and 
prolixity.  The  ship  manifests  suggest  that 
the  successive  parts  of  the  Espejo  de  Prindpes 
y  Cavalleros  by  Ortunez  de  Calahorra,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Caballero  del  Febo  of  Estevan 
Corbera,  were  the  most  widely  read, 
though  they  have  been  characterized  as 
the  most  absurd  and  wearisome  of  all 
these  romances.  .Another  novel  of  rela¬ 
tively  less  frequent  occurrence  on  the  lists 
was  Lepolemo  o  Caballero  de  la  Cruz,  which 
ran  into  ten  editions  from  1521  to  1600. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  Cervantes  in  his 
famous  chapter  of  Don  Quixote  wittily  re¬ 
marked  concerning  this  novel:  “.  .  .  be¬ 
cause  of  such  a  holy  name  as  this  book 
bears,  one  might  forgive  its  stupidity;  but, 
as  the  saying  goes,  ‘the  devil  lurks  behind 
the  Cross’  and  so  to  the  bonfire  with  it!” 

The  leisured  and  literate  colonists  did  not 
limit  their  reading  to  chivalrous  tales  of 
Spanish  origin;  novels  translated  or  adapt¬ 
ed  from  French  and  other  sources  were 
plentiful  in  the  book  shipments.  The 
Carlovingian  cycle  of  romances  was  well 
represented  by  the  short  Cuento  del  Empera- 
dor  Carlos  Maines  y  de  la  Emperatriz  Sevilla, 
regularly  sent  in  batches  of  twenty  and 
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thirty  copies  at  a  time.  The  Arthurian 
cycle  had  its  representation  chiefly  in  the 
Cronica  de  los  muy  notables  Caballeros  Tablan- 
te  de  Ricamonte  y  de  JoJre,  a  brief  work  and 
the  only  one  of  this  family  favorably  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote.  Per¬ 
haps  owing  to  its  brevity  it  was  customarily 
shipped  in  large  single  orders.  There  were 
three  especially  popular  titles  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  Graeco-Oriental 
cycle.  The  first  of  these  is  Flores y  Blanc a- 
flor,  a  sentimental  tale  of  two  lovers,  the 
son  of  a  Saracen  king  and  the  daughter  of 
a  Christian  slave,  a  theme  utilized  in 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  This  and  other  tales 
so  commonly  listed  suggest  that  in  colonial 
Spanish  America  Victorian  sentiment  was 
highly  acceptable  long  before  it  was  Vic¬ 
torian. 

The  second  favorite  was  the  Libro  del 
esjorzado  Cavallero  Conde  de  Partinuples,  trans¬ 
lated  from  a  French  novel,  and  its  copies 
tended  to  outnumber  those  of  the  Amadis 
and  Palmerin  cycles.  Menendez  y  Pelayo 
considered  it  one  of  the  most  rationally 
composed  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  in 
details  of  this  type  of  narrative.  The  third 
of  this  popular  trio  was  the  romantic  tale 
Pierres  de  Provenza  y  la  Linda  Magalona. 
This  fairly  short  story  was  apparently 
written  in  Provencal  or  Latin  by  Bernardo 
de  Treviez;  Petrarch  is  said  to  have  spent 
some  time  in  his  youth  correcting  and 
polishing  its  style.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind,  and  its  conspicuous  note  of  piety 
would  certainly  have  claimed  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  Inquisition  if  that  body  had 
been  inclined  to  be  severe  with  such 
literature.  One  other  romance  of  French 
extraction  popular  with  colonial  readers 
was  the  short  narrative  La  espantosa  y 
maravillosa  vida  de  Roberto  el  Diablo.  This 
was  another  tale  of  repentance  toward 
which  the  Inquisition  could  afford  to  be 
indulgent. 

The  vogue  of  the  romance  of  chivalry  in 


the  sixteenth  century  was  a  sort  of  vortex 
into  which  fantastic  and  sentimental  leg¬ 
ends  and  stories  of  every  origin  were  swept 
in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  popular  appetite 
in  Spain  and  its  colonies  for  the  adventurous 
and  the  e.xotic.  The  inspiration  of  purely 
Spanish  themes  added  to  those  of  French 
origin  was  not  enough.  The  literatures  of 
Italy,  Greece,  Rome,  and  even  the  Orient 
were  also  laid  under  contribution.  The 
much  appreciated  Espejo  de  caballertas  was 
largely  a  prose  translation  of  Boiardo’s 
Orlando  Innamorato,  while  the  Orlando  furioso 
and  many  other  works  of  Italian  literature 
enjoyed  wide  favor  in  the  colonies. 

Practically  all  of  these  works  were  dis¬ 
approved,  though  only  the  innocuous  Selva 
de  aventuras  was  officially  banned,  by  the 
I  nquisition .  The  Church,  in  its  pulpits  and 
its  writings,  did  not  cease  to  denounce  bit¬ 
terly  this  literature  of  chivalry,  but  the  Holy 
Office  wisely  chose  to  ignore  this  hostility. 
The  Church  then  sought  to  fight  fire  with 
fire  by  sanctioning  the  publication  of  ro¬ 
mances  a  lo  divino  exalting  Christian  virtues; 
these  works  were  free  of  the  cruder  blem¬ 
ishes  but  often  stooped  to  the  ridiculous.  A 
few  of  these  insipid  antidotes  found  their 
way  into  the  colonies,  but  obviously  the  co¬ 
lonial  appetite  preferred  more  savory  meat. 
The  two  synthetic  works  of  this  sort  noted 
in  shipments  to  the  colonies  were  El  Caba¬ 
llero  del  Sol  of  Hernandez  de  Villaumbrales, 
and  the  Caballero  Asisio  of  Gabriel  de  Mata, 
the  last  a  poem  of  St.  Francis  in  the  garb 
of  a  knight  of  chivalry'. 

Much  space  has  been  given  here  to  the 
novels  of  chivalry  because,  of  prose  fiction, 
they  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity 
throughout  the  colonies  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Only  in  the  last  decade  is  there  a 
noticeable  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
shipments  of  these  romances.  Apparently 
the  taste  for  the  sentimental  then  shifted 
to  the  pastoral  novels,  particularly  the  Diana 
of  Montemayor,  the  Diana  enamorada  of  Gil 
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Polo,  El  pastor  de  Filida  of  Galvez  Montalvo, 
Sinfas y  pastores  of  G6mcz  de  Bobadilla,  and 
the  Galatea  of  Cervantes.  Viewed  from  the 
modern  vantage  point  this  evolution  in  the 
reading  tastes  of  the  colonies — which  mere¬ 
ly  imitated  and  paralleled  those  of  the 
mother  country — hardly  recommends  it¬ 
self,  since  the  poetic  love-making  of  un¬ 
realistic  shepherds  and  lassies  would  seem 
even  more  soporific  than  the  prolix  ac¬ 
counts  of  fantastic  adventures  of  knights 
errant. 

But  there  was  always  a  small  elite  of 
readers  in  the  colonies  who  w'ere  not  con¬ 
tent  solely  with  the  fantastic  and  idyllic 
literature  served  up  to  them  bountifully 
by  the  creative  writers  of  Spain  through 
the  local  bookseller.  The  modest  but 
steady  sales  of  La  Celestina  and  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes,  though  the  latter  soon  came  in 
a  somewhat  emasculated  form  called 
Lazarillo  castigado,  testify  to  a  taste  for  more 
realistic  fiction.  Many  readers  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  must  have  re¬ 
belled  at  the  constant  diet  of  pastoral 
dialogues  and  probably  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  what  might  be  termed  “the 
book  of  the  year,”  the  famous  Guzman  de 
Alfarache,  a  picaresque  novel  by  Mateo 
Aleman.  Scarcely  a  ship  manifest  after 
1599,  the  year  of  its  first  publication,  fails 
to  record  a  goodly  total  of  copies  of  El 
Picaro,  the  name  by  which  it  was  generally 
known.  One  of  these  documents  covering 
a  shipment  by  an  official  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Seville  in  1600  to  his  brother  in 
Mexico  City  indicates  the  respectable 
number  of  300  copies  of  this  “best  seller.” 
Considering  the  relatively  small  size  of 
editions  usually  made,  this  single  shipment 
is  significant.  Many  other  manifests  of  the 
same  year  cover  smaller  but  impressive 
totals  of  copies. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  from 
the  foregoing,  however,  that  colonial 
readers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 


entertained  solely  or  preferred  to  read  only 
prose  fiction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely 
that  narrative  and  lyric  poetry  enlivened 
their  ample  leisure  even  more  than  the 
bulky  novels  and  prose  tales  that  appear 
so  conspicuously  in  the  manifests.  In  all 
probability  the  copies  of  the  various 
romanceros  with  their  many  continuations 
totaled  more  than  even  the  romances  of 
chivalry  during  the  first  century  of  the 
conquest,  for  rarely  are  such  items  missing 
from  the  lists.  Often  these  ballad  collec¬ 
tions  were  the  sole  representatives  of 
lighter  literature  on  book-lists  composed  of 
ponderous  theological  tracts  and  exegetical 
works  consigned  to  some  learned  ecclesi¬ 
astic.  Scarcely  less  popular  were  the  long 
narrative  poems,  such  as  Alonso  de 
Ercilla’s  La  Araucana  and  the  Lustadas  of 
Camoens,  titles  most  frequently  noted  and 
of  most  sustained  popularity  during  the 
colonial  period.  Other  poets  present  on 
the  bills  of  lading  are:  Boscan,  Garcilaso, 
Juan  de  Mena  and  Juan  de  la  Cueva. 
Translations  of  Italian  epic  and  lyric  poets, 
particularly  Ariosto,  Boiardo,  Petrarch,  and 
Saii'iazaro,  also  found  a  w'elcome  in  the 
far-off  Indies. 

The  reading  of  dramatic  works  was  slight 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  at  the 
end  of  the  period  the  plays  of  Juan  de  la 
Cueva  and  of  Lopje  de  Rueda  appear  more 
frequently.  Even  the  dramatic  writings 
of  Aristophanes  and  Seneca  are  noticed, 
but  the  taste  for  this  type  of  entertaining 
literature  was  still  merely  latent.  Soon  the 
comedias  of  Lope  de  Vega  would  reach  the 
colonial  public  and  transform  their  read¬ 
ing  and  some  of  their  social  habits  almost 
completely. 

As  already  indicated,  the  novels  of 
chivalry  were  obviously  out  of  fashion 
even  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  though 
they  were  still  found  among  the  annual 
book  shipments  to  the  Indies.  Indeed, 
as  if  to  contradict  the  statement  just  made. 
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the  largest  consignment  of  chivalrous  tales 
discovered  in  the  fragmentary  records 
appears  on  a  document  dated  1601. 
Among  other  novels  of  this  tyjje  were  130 
copies  of  Don  Florisel  de  .\iquea,  but  this 
may  well  be  interpreted  as  further  evidence 
of  the  decline  in  popularity  of  the  genre 
and  of  an  increasing  regard  for  pastoral 
works  for,  in  the  first  two  parts,  Don 
Florisel  assumes  the  garb  of  a  shepherd 
and  follows  the  shepherdess,  Silvia,  with 
whom  he  has  fallen  in  love.  Later  in  the 
book  there  are  eclogues  in  which  two 
shepherds  converse  and  a  number  of 
poetical  contests  similar  to  those  introduced 
by  Montemayor  in  his  Diana.  In  this 
large  shipment  no  other  chivalrous  novel 
approaches  in  number  that  of  Don  Florisel, 
while  Lope  de  Vega’s  pastoral  novel 
Arcadia  is  a  close  second  with  a  total  of 
more  than  100  copies.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  the  romance  of  chivalry  had 
lost  favor  to  pastoral  and  picaresque 
novels  in  the  colonies  five  years  or  more 
before  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  year  1605, 
when  General  Francisco  del  Corral  y  To¬ 
ledo  sailed  from  Spain  to  the  Indies  in 
command  of  the  annual  fleet,  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  unconscious  of  serving  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  introduction  into  the  New 
World  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works 
of  all  time,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  certain  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  Stowed  away  in  the  holds  of 
many  of  the  nineteen  vessels  of  his  fleet 
were  at  least  184  and  probably  many  more 
copies  of  presumably  the  first  edition  of 
this  most  famous  of  novels.  At  least  262 
copies  were  shipped  the  same  year  in  the 
other  fleet  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  known  that 
various  passengers  en  route  to  Vera  Cruz 
whiled  away  part  of  the  tedium  of  the 
long  voyage  by  reading  this  latest  “best 
seller.”  Available  bills  of  lading  of  the 
first  fleet  mentioned  above  clearly  show 


that  100  copies  of  Ciervames’  masterpiece 
were  dispatched  to  Cartagena  in  what  is 
now  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  while  84 
more,  destined  for  Peru,  were  transshipped 
at  Panama.  Documents  recently  discov¬ 
ered  in  Peru  definitely  establish  the  arrival 
at  Lima,  in  June  1606,  of  72  copies  of  this 
first  edition  shipped  by  a  bookseller  of 
.Mcala  de  Henares,  Juan  de  Sarria  by 
name,  to  his  business  partner,  Miguel 
Mendez,  in  the  viceregal  capital.  All  but 
nine  of  the  copies,  it  appears,  were  promptly 
disposed  of  to  the  wealthy  and  numerous 
trade  of  lama.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  slow’, 
plodding  pack-train  of  mules  painfully 
climbed  from  the  capital  on  the  arid  coast 
of  Peru  through  the  still  more  arid  wastes 
of  sand  and  rock,  to  the  heights  of  Cuzco, 
the  ancient  Incan  seat  of  pow'er  in  the 
lofty  sierra.  On  this  arduous  journey  of 
some  184  leagues,  usually  lasting  from  one 
to  two  months,  a  young  merchant  of  Lima 
transported  two  lots  of  books.  These 
literary  wares  were  disposed  of  in  Cuzco 
itself,  in  the  nearby  villages,  and  also  in 
the  outlying  mining  camps  where  isolated 
subjects  of  the  Crown  were  thus  able  to 
enjoy  the  products  of  the  imagination  of 
Spain’s  literary  geniuses.  Hence,  it  is 
clear  that  the  opportunity  to  read  all  types 
of  literature  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  fortunate  dwellers  in  the  cultural 
centers  of  the  New  World,  but  was  also 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  sought  for¬ 
tune  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  far- 
flung  empire  of  Spain.  Among  the  works 
of  fiction  thus  laboriously  transported 
were  romanceros,  continuations  of  the  epic 
poem  of  Ercilla,  various  works  in  prose 
and  verse  by  Lope  de  Vega,  a  single  copy 
of  Don  Policisne  de  Boecia,  the  only  romance 
of  chivalry  in  the  lot.  La  Celestina,  Guzman 
de  Aljarache,  and  nine  copies  of  Don  Quixote. 
Thus,  somewhere  in  the  remote  fastness  of 
the  Andes,  disappeared  a  small  portion  of 
the  first  edition  of  Cervantes’  masterpiece. 


I.1GHT  READINCi  IN  SIXIEEN  I  H  CENTURY  SI'AMSH  AMERICA 


Here,  at  least,  we  have  one  of  the  recorded 
lieginnings  of  the  sales  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  the  last  and  best  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  sales  w'hich  were  to  continue 
throughout  the  entire  colonial  period  and 
down  to  our  own  days. 

C’omparisons  are  often  reputed  to  lx? 
invidious,  but  the  vast  quantity  of  fiction 
and  light  literature  thus  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  literate  sixteenth  century 
colonists  in  Spain’s  former  possessions  in 
.\merica  furnishes  a  contrast  with  what 
the  records  have  thus  far  revealed  con¬ 
cerning  reading  material  available  in  the 
English  colonies  of  North  America,  particu¬ 
larly  New  England,  of  a  century  later. 
There,  the  preponderance  of  learned 
tomes  and  dull  tracts,  apparently  consti¬ 


tuting  the  bulk  of  the  book  collections 
among  those  stern  settlers  and  over- 
serious  Puritans,  suggests  that,  at  least  so 
far  as  leisure  reading  is  concerned,  life 
must  have  Ijeen  more  pleasant  and  con¬ 
genial  in  many  parts  of  Spain’s  widely 
distributed  colonies  in  America  than  in 
the  narrow  fringe  of  English  settlements 
along  the  north  Atlantic  coast.  Indeed, 
the  relative  tolerance  of  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  toward 
creative  literature  of  all  kinds  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  shadows  of  ignorance 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  reputed  to 
have  enveloped  their  American  possessions 
were  not  so  thick  nor,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  their  despot¬ 
ism  so  complete  as  has  Ijcen  pictured. 


Courtcfiy  of  Lucy  Faroawortb 


THE  MAIN  PLAZA,  CUZCO 


To  this  ancient  scat  of  the  Incas  and  their  Spanish  conquerors  in  the  lofty  sierra  nine 
copies  of  Don  Qjtixote  found  their  way  in  1 606. 


Inter-Americaj 


CourtMy  of  The  Wanhincton  Post 


SALVADOREAN 

SERENADE 

The  guitarist  is  serenading 
three  young  ladies  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  who  participated  in  the 
fjcrformance  of  one  of  their 
country’s  folk  dances. 


A  Good  Neighbor  gesture  that  brought 
a  note  of  gaiety  and  cheer  into  the  press  of 
today’s  problems  of  state  took  form  recently 
at  the  Pan  American  Union,  where,  on  the 
eveningofJune24, 1943,  an  Inter-American 
Folk  Festival  was  presented  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  nearly  three  thou.sand  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Government,  Army,  and  Navy  officials, 
and  others  of  the  Nation's  capital. 

The  Aztec  gardens  of  the  Union  pro¬ 
vided  a  lovely  and  colorful  setting  for  the 
program.  Music  always  speaks  an  inter¬ 
national  language,  and  many  of  the  dances 
of  Latin  America  are  by  no  means  strangers 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  exact  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  festival  was  to  present  infor¬ 
mally  the  music,  .songs,  and  dances  that  are 
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most  typical  and  characteristic  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  and  familiar  folk  celebrations  of 
the  various  American  nations.  Travel  is 
strictly  rationed  nowadays,  but  in  that  one 
evening — and  without  having  to  worry 
about  priorities — the  guests  were  taken  on 
what  might  be  called  a  folk  festival  tour  of 
the  Americas,  during  which  they  were  able 
to  enjoy  the  liveliness  of  a  Brazilian  samba 
and  a  Cuban  rumba,  the  quaintness  of  the 
Peruvian  matinera,  the  gay  charm  of  the 
Panamanian  tamborilo,  the  austere  grace  of 
Bolivian,  Ecuadorean,  and  Salvadorean 
Indian  dances,  and  to  contrast  the  intri¬ 
cate  figures  of  Argentina’s  pericon  nacional 
with  those  of  the  old-time  square  dances  of 
the  United  States.  Spirituals  and  cowboy 
songs  of  the  United  States  mingled  with 


'olk  Festival 

Mexican  huapangos  and  with  the  sad— or 
merry — strains  of  Chilean,  Cuban,  Guate¬ 
malan, N'enezuelan,  and  other  folk  melodies. 

The  task  of  planning,  integrating,  and 
staging  the  festival  was  undertaken  by  a 
group  of  women  representing  both  the 
United  States  and  the  various  Latin 
.American  colonies  in  Washington,  and 
the  great  success  of  the  program  was 
due  to  their  enthusiasm  and  hard  work. 
.Senora  Maria  Luisa  O.  S.  de  Brunet,  wife 
of  the  Argentine  Naval  and  Air  Attache  in 
Washington,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
group,  and  the  others  who  cooperated  for 
the  several  nations  were  as  follows: 

Argentina:  Senora  Sheila  de  Scilingo 
Bolivia:  Senora  Lydia  de  Moscoso 
Brazil;  Madame  Marina  Bardy,  Madame  Maria 
de  Alencastro-Guimaraes 
Chile:  Senorita  Cristina  Michels,  Senora  Mar¬ 
jorie  Talman  de  Rodriguez,  Senora  Rebeca 
Barros  de  Bascuhan,  Senora  Carmen  Vial  de 
Senoret 

Cuba:  Senora  Adela  Baralt  de  Brull,  Senora 
Alicia  Pedroso  de  Meyer,  Senora  Petra  Fer¬ 
nandez  Arenas  de  Munilla 
Ecuador:  Senora  Maria  de  Maulme 
El  Salvador:  Senorita  Elena  Alicia  Castro 
Mexico:  Senora  Eugenia  de  Castillo  Najera, 
Senora  Erma  Castillo  de  Martinez  Castro 
Panama:  Senora  Amelia  de  Alfaro 
Peru:  Senora  Maria  de  Revoredo,  Senora  Cra- 
ciela  de  Sarmiento 

Uruguay:  Senora  Carmen  de  Farias 
Venezuela;  Senora  Maria  Luisa  de  C6mez  Ruiz 
United  States:  Mrs.  Thomas  Burke,  Mrs.  Loring 
C.  Christy,  Mrs.  Tom  Connally,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall  Dierssen,  Mrs.  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  Mrs. 
Waggaman  Pulver,  Mrs.  Ceorge  Renchard 

The  atmosphere  that  the  festival  sought 
to  create  was  eloquently  described  by 
Senora  de  Brunet  in  her  remarks  that 
opened  the  program: 

At  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Director 
General  of  this  institution,  a  group  of  Americans 
in  this  hospitable  and  busy  city,  united  in  a 
common  effort  by  good  will  and  enthusiasm. 


are  going  to  try  to  present  to  you  a  bit  of  the  soul 
of  their  native  countries;  they  will  present  it 
simply,  just  as  it  arises  from  nature  and  from  the 
earth  itself  that  molds  the  pieople  inhabiting 
those  countries. 

Each  of  us  will  bring  something  of  our  native 
land,  of  its  skies  and  plains,  its  forests,  Vtillcys, 
and  mountains,  the  emerald  seas,  the  golden 
beaches,  the  plateaus  where  the  tall  cactus 
thrives,  and  the  fields  where  the  thistle  grows 
beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

In  these  times  of  tragedy  and  grief  throughout 
the  world,  we  shall  try  to  evoke  for  this  one  evening 
a  feeling  of  comfort  for  the  spirit  and  hope  in  the 
future  that  is  called  America. 

We  shall  hear  the  lament  of  the  quena,  the 
vibrant  song  of  the  marimba,  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
the  guitars,  like  the  sound  of  horsemen  who  lose 
themselves  in  the  distant  horizon  of  the  pampas 
or  the  Far  West;  we  shall  see  the  women  swaying 
in  their  dances  with  the  grace  of  palms  against 
tropical  skies.  It  is  the  soul  of  America,  which 
weeps  and  laughs,  which  sings  and  dances. 


Courtesy  of  The  WMbincton  Post 


ARGENTINE  FOLK  DANCE 

This  young  gaucho  and  his  companion  are  in  the 
midst  of  La  Firmeza,  one  of  Argentina’s  lively 
national  dances. 
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The  program  was  as  follows: 


1.  Introductorv’  Remarks 

Senora  Marla  Luisa  O.  S.  de  Brunet 

2.  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 

3.  “  The  Flags  of  Ameriea" 

Maruja  Llona  de  Revoredo 

Aecomf>anied  by  U.  S.  Nav\'  Sehool  of  Music  Dance  Band 

4.  Dance:  “El  Izalco”  (El  Salvador) 

Nena  Castro,  Maria  Teresa  Castro,  Cathy  Castro,  Bertha  Hidalgo 
Victor  Salazar,  Guitarist 

5.  Songs:  “Brujerias"  Fxluardo  Serrano  (\'enez\iela) 

“Barlovento" 

Isabel  Teetz  Hermoso 

Nfax  Coll  Pardo,  Maracas— Juanito  \'alencia.  Guitarist 

6.  Dance:  “Samba"  (Brazil) 

Cecilia  Cion^alves,  Oswaldo  Lobo 
.Accompanied  by  U.  S.  Navy  School  of  Nfusic  Dance  Bantl 

7.  Dance:  “La  Marinera"  (Peru) 

I^ura  de  Nfaurer,  Jose  V.  Pinedo  C.,  Alicia  Cornejo,  Carlos  Dellepiani 

8.  Song:  “El  C^ostumbro"  (Cluatemala) 

Francisco  Palomo,  Jr. 

Marimba  accompaniment 


6.  Dance:  “.Samba" 


8.  Song:  “F.l  C^ostumbro" 


Courtenv  of  The  Washincton  Poet 


EL  TAMBORITO 


The  charm  of  Panama’s  sprightly  national  dance  is  enhanced  by  the  sparkling  headdn-sses  and  exquisitely 
embroidered  costumes  of  the  performers. 


INTER-AMERICAN  FOLK  FESTIVAL 
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Dance;  “El  Son” 

Estela  Palomo,  Francisco  Palomo,  Jr. 

9.  Dance:  “La  Firmeza’’  (Argentina) 

Maureen  Scilingo,  Manuel  Brunet 

Dance:  “Peric6n  Nacional” 

.\lice  Ingersoll,  Maria  Eugenia  de  Lessa,  Mrs.  Igor  Cassini,  Maria  Teresa  Parodi,  Florence  de  Sol^, 
Graciela  Sarmiento,  .Alicia  Cornejo,  Susana  Noriega  Pons,  Delia  Regules,  Maria  Eugenia  Sosa, 
Betsy  Putman,  Silvia  Brull.  Manuel  Quintana,  Francisco  Sastre,  C.  Sold,  Jorge  Lanari,  Alejandro 
Shaw,  Domingo  Cullen  Paunero,  Hector  Coll,  Jorge  Carnicero,  Francisco  Palomo,  Luis  Maria 
Barreiro,  Julio  del  Solar,  Juan  Almonacid 
.Accomp)anied  by  guitars  and  the  Sylvia  Kaplowitz  Accordion-ette. 

10.  Dance;  “El  Tamborito’’  (Panama) 

Manonguita  de  Obaldia,  Rose  Marie  Porras,  Mart^  van  Beverhandt,  Gloriela  Calvo,  Dora 
Brin,  Juan  Francisco  Pardini,  Rogelio  Diaz,  Enrique  Antonio  Jimtoez,  Mauricio  Vares, 

Jose  Duque,  Carlos  Brin,  Jose  Martinelli,  Julio  Ramirez,  Rogelio  Corro 
Drummers;  Pedro  Corro,  Miguel  Corro,  Balbino  Villaloz 
(The  poim  “Mi  Pollera"’  by  Maria  Olimpia  de  Obaldia  will  be  recited  by  Manonguita  de  Obaldia) 

11.  Dances;  “El  Guaino"’  (Bolivia) 

“Ciieca  Boliviana” 

Nilda  Nunez  del  Prado 

.Accompanied  by  United  States  Navy  School  of  Music  Dance  Band 

12.  Songs;  “locando  V'iola”  J.  Carvalho  (Brazil) 

“BambiV’ 

Maria  Alencastro,  Cecilia  Gonsalves 
Oswaldo  I.obo,  Guitarist 


13.  Dance:  “Zapateo  Cubano"’  (Cuba) 

Silvia  Brull,  Josefina  Oliver,  Sergio  Rojas,  Oscar  .Mola 
Songs:  “El  .Amor  de  mi  Bohio”  Brito 

“Tabu”  (Cancion  afrocubana)  Margarita  Lecuona 

“j.Ay,  Mi  Conga!”  Ernesto  Lecuona 

Gloria  de  Estevez 

Dance:  “Rumba"’ 

Josefina  Oliver,  Carlos  Montero 

14.  Songs:  “El  Rancho  de  Toiora”  (Chile) 

“Copihue  Rojo” 

Carmen  Vial  de  Senoret,  Graciela  Trucco  de  Illdnez,  Rebeca  Triicco  de  Knowlton,  Lucia 
Piedra  Buena  de  Trucco 

15.  Dances;  “l.a  Ranchera’’  (Uruguay) 

“I.a  Milonga’’ 

.Susana  Noriega  Pons,  Luis  Maria  Barreiro 
.Accompanied  by  guitars  and  the  Sylvia  Kaplowitz  .Accordion-ette 

16.  Dances:  “Danza  Indigena’’  (Mexico) 

“La  Shunca” 

“Flower  Girl’’ 

Maria  de  Toutorsky 

.Accomfjanied  by  United  States  Navy  School  of  Music  Dance  Band 
Songs:  “i  Ay,  Jalisco,  No  Te  Rajes!” 

“Tampico”  (Huapango  Tamaulip)eco) 

“Como  Mexico  No  Hay  Dos” 

Erma  Castillo  de  Martinez  (Tehuana),  Ofelia  D4vila  (China  Poblana),  Marta  Mejia  (India 
Otomi),  Viki  L6pez  Montero  (Oaxaquena),  Angela  Shulman  (India  Moreliana),  Angelita 
Shulman  (C;hiaf)anera),  Ena  Luisa  Howard  (Huatlcca),  Ruth  C.  de  .Silk  (Yucateca),  Maria 
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dc  San  Miguel  (China  Poblana),  Enriqueta  de  la  Colina  (Miclioacana).  Charros:  Samuel 
Shulman,  Alfredo  Lenski,  Paco  Palomo,  Luis  Castillo  Najera,  Francisco  Castillo  Najera, 
Manuel  Martinez  Castro 

1“.  Songs:  ‘“Soinbras”  (Pasillo) 

“Amor  Indio,  Longa  Juyashca” 

Luis  R.  Pineiros  and  Mercedes  dc  Pineiros 

Dance:  “Cachullapy” 

Luis  R.  Pineiros  and  Mercedes  de  Pineiros 

18.  Spirituals:  “There  is  Balm  in  Gilead” 

“Ah,  Holy  Lord” 

“O  Religion  Is  a  Fortune” 

Presbyterian  Church  Choir  of  Washington 
Chacr  Dana  Beasler,  Conductor 

Song:  “Home  on  the  Range” 

Glenn  Darwin 
(Courtesy  United  States  Army  Air  Force,  Bolling  Field) 

Square  Dances:  The  California  Star 
Swap  and  Swing 
Lancers — -figure  five 
Duck  and  Dive 
The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me 
The  Romney  Reel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Partridge  III,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'hiiip  V'oung,  Elizabeth  Burtner,  Priscilla 
Howe,  Madeline  Matchete,  Kenneth  Temple,  David  Marks,  Allan  Waine 
Thomas  Simmons,  pianist — Sergeant  D.  Hawkins,  violinist 
Square  Dancers  from  The  Dance  Play  House,  Washington 
Evelyn  Davis,  Director 

ANNOUNCERS 

Mrs.  H.  Cabell  Maddux,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Burke 
guitarists 

Eleanor  Berknian,  Oliver  Colvin,  Marty  Fesmire,  Virginia  Fesmire,  Joan  Goodrich.  Eleanf)r 
Harrington,  Winniefred  Houghton,  Alice  Kirk,  Alfred  Romani,  Mildred  O.  Waugh 
The  Dance  Band,  Brinley  Bethel,  Conductor,  is  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
United  States  Navy  School  of  Music 
Lt.  James  M.  Thurmond,  Director 


(Ecuador) 


Dawson  (United  State-i) 
Dctt 
Johnson 


All  the  performers  wore  the  colorful 
and  often  elaborate  typical  dre.ss  of  their 
homelands.  Costumes  for  several  of  the 
numbers  were  made  available  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation.  The  excellent  musi¬ 
cal  background  and  the  accompaniment 
for  many  of  the  dance  numbers,  supplied 
by  a  group  of  young  men  from  the  United 
States  Navy  School  of  Music,  represented 
a  major  contribution  to  the  program's 
success. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  home  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics,  also  co¬ 
operated  to  the  full  extent  of  its  facilities  in 
planning  and  staging  the  festival  In  this 
connection  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  assistance  given  by  Mrs. 
Harold  Waters  of  the  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau;  Miss  Dorothy  Conzelman  of 
the  Office  of  Intellectual  C'.ooperation  of 
the  Union;  and  Mr.  William  V.  Kellum, 
superintendent  of  the  building,  who  with 
his  staff  members  helped  to  erect  the  stage 
settings. 


Registration  of  Treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 


MANUEL  S.  CANYES 
ChieJ,  Juridical  Division  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 

Part  I 


For  the  purpose  of  “keeping  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Americas  regularly  and 
fully  informed  on  the  treaties  signed  by 
them  .  .  .  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Lima  in  1938,  resolved  in  paragraph  3 
of  Resolution  XXIX  to  adopt  the  system 
of  registering  treaties  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  suggested  to  the  Conference  by 
the  Delegation  of  Chile.  The  text  of 
this  plan  was  published  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1941  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  pages  630- 
631. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  there¬ 
in  set  forth,  the  Governments  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  the  United  States  of 
.\merica,  and  Venezuela  have  registered 
with  the  Pan  American  Union,  from  the 
middle  of  1939  to  June  30,  1943,  a  total  of 
217  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements 
signed  between  them  and  other  American 
and  non-American  States. 

This  system  facilitates  the  c.xchange  of 
all  treaties  concluded  by  American  Repub¬ 
lics  with  other  governments,  and  if  the 
plan  were  adopted  universally  each  countiA’ 
would  regularly  receive  from  the  Pan 
American  Union  certified  copies  of  all 
instruments  signed  by  any  other  country. 
At  the  same  time  this  procedure  enables 


the  Pan  .\merican  Union  to  act  as  a 
valuable  center  of  information  on  agree¬ 
ments  by  American  Governments,  a 
center  which  is  at  the  service  of  all 
member  countries  and  interested  persons. 

The  method  followed  in  each  case  is 
for  the  respective  government  to  transmit 
to  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  regis¬ 
tration,  a  certified  copy  of  the  treaty, 
convention,  or  agreement,  together  with 
21  additional  copies  uncertified.  The  Pan 
American  Union  thereupon  issues  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  registration,  which  is  sent  to  the 
government  registering  the  document,  and 
certifies  the  other  copies,  communicating 
them  to  the  various  members  of  the  Union. 
Of  the  two  remaining  copies,  one  is  filed 
in  the  Library  and  the  other  in  the  Juridi¬ 
cal  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  compliance  with  Article  V  of  the 
plan,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  regularly  published  a  list  of 
the  treaties  registered  in  the  Union. 
The  first  list  appeared  in  the  November 
1941  issue  and  the  second  in  the  issue  of 
September  1 942.  The  first  part  of  the  third 
list,  which  includes  the  conventions  and 
agreements  registered  in  the  Pan  American 
LInion  from  June  30,  1942,  to  June  30, 
1943,  appears  on  the  following  pages. 
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List  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  Agreements  Registered  with  the  Pan  American  Union  from  June  30,  1942  to  June  ,30,  o 
194.3,  in  accordance  with  the  Plan  Approved  by  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 


Argentina — United  States 


Tilk'  I 

.SiKnaturo 

Kxchaniroof 

ratiflcations 

Kfit'ctive  date 

1 

1  Hepislered  j 

i  1 

Rep.  No. 

Rei'iprocal  trade  agreement  and  supplemental 
exchanges  of  notes. 

Agreement  regarding  the  waiver  of  passport 
vista  fees. 

Oct.  14,1941 . 1 

Apr.  LS,  1942 . 

Dec.  9,  1942.  .  . 

Jan.  8,  194.1 . | 

j 

June  1,  1942 . I 

1 

Mar.  2.S,  194,1  .  .  . 

Nov.  a,  1 942 . i 

168  U.  S.  A. 

146  U.  S.  A. 

Boi.ivia — United  States 


Agreement  regarding  the  exchange  of  official 
publications. 

'  Notes  of  Jan.  26  and  . 

11,  1942. 

Jan.  11,  1942.  .  . 

.Sept.  10,  1942 _ 

1  111  U.  S.  A. 

.Agreement  concerning  a  cooperative  program 
of  health  and  sanitation  in  Bolivia. 

Notes  of  July  1 5  and  1 . 

16,  1942.  '  1 

July  16,  1942.  .  . 

.  .;  Apr.  15,  1941 _ 

177  U.  S.  A. 

.Agreement  regarding  a  military  mission . j 

.Aug.  11,  1942 . ' . 1 

1  1 

Aug.  11,  1942.  .  . 

.  j  Nov.  5,  1 942 . j 

148  U.  S.  .A. 

Brazii. — United  States 


Agreement  regarding  a  naval  mission . 

.Agreement  for  the  development  of  fuodstufls 
production  in  Brazil,  especially  in  the  States 
situated  in  the  Amazon  region,  the  north  and 
northeast,  including  the  State  of  Bala. 

May  7,  1942 . . 

1  .Sept.  1,  1942 . 1 . 

i 

1 

.  .May  7,  1942.  . 

.  1  .Sept.  1,  1942.  . 

.  .  .1  .Sept.  29,  1942 _ 

.1  .Api.  19,  1941 _ 

i 

110  U.  S. 

!  181  IT.  S. 

ClHtl.K — Goi.omuia 

(  lommercial  agreement . | 

Nov.  27,  1916 . ^  Aug.  11,  1942.  . 

Aug.  11,  1942. 

.  .  .j  Dec.  28,  1 942 _ j 

4  Gol. 
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(  —  Unhi.u  S  i  a n-.s 


Agreciiifiil  renewing  the  military  aviation  mis¬ 
sion  agreement  of  Apr.  2‘^,  1940. 

Notes  of  Nov.  27  and 
Dec.  23,  1942,  and 
Apr.  14,  1943. 

j 

i 

Apr.  23,  1943 _ 

,!  June  21,  1943 _ 

1 

197  U.  .S.  A. 

Colombia— United  States 

.Agreement  regarding  a  military  mis.sion . 

•Agreement  continuing  in  effect  the  naval  mis¬ 
.sion  agreement  of  Nov.  23,  1938. 

May  29,  1942 . 

Notes  of  Sept.  22  and 
Nov.  5,  1942. 

May  29,  1942 _ 

Nov.  5,  1942 . 

Oct.  16,  1942 _ 

Mar.  10,  1943 _ 

i 

1 

140  U.  S.  A. 
162  U.  S.  A. 

Costa  Rica — United  .States 

Agreement  regarding  the  construction  of  the 
Inter- American  Highway  in  Costa  Rica.  | 

i 

Notes  of  Jan.  16,  1942.  .| . 

1  1 

1  Jan.  16,  1942 _  Apr.  1,  1943 . 

j 

172  U.  S.  A. 

i 

Cuba — United  States 

.Second  supplementary  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  and  exchange  of  notes. 

Dec.  23,  1941  . 

1 

1 

i 

Jan.  5,  1942 . 

j  Nov.  27,  1942 _ 

1 

1  3  Cuba. 

Dominican  Republic — United  States 

Agreement  relating  to  waiver  in  respect  of  tariff  | 
preferences  accorded  Haiti  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  under  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  signed 
August  26,  1941,  as  modified  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  signed  March  24,  1942. 

Agreement  regarding  the  exchange  of  official 
publications. 

Ag^rcement  regarding  a  naval  mission . 

Notes  ofNov.  14,  1942.; 

Notes  of  Dec.  9  and 
10,  1942. 

Jan.  25,  1 943 . 

Nov.  14,  1942 _ 

i 

i 

Dec.  10,  1942 _ 

Jan.  25,  1943 - 

^  Ian.  30,  1943 _ 

Apr.  15,  1943 _ 

June  19,  1943.  .  . . 

1 56  V.  S.  A. 

180  LI.  S.  A. 

196  U.  S.  A. 

Ui 
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o 

c» 

Eci'Anf)R — Peru 


Title  Sifrnaturo  KfToctive  date  Itegislered  Itep.  No. 


Protocol  of  peace,  friendship,  and  boundaries.  ,Jan.  29,  1942 .  Feb.  26,  1942.  .  .  .  Apr.  1.  194.'^ .  1^3  s.  A. 

The  protocol  was  also  signed  on  the  same  day  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 


Eci’Anf)R — United  .States 


.Agreement  modifying  the  reciprocal  trade  agree-  Notes  of  Mar  2,  1942...: . i  Mar.  2,  1942 . |  Oct.  28,  1942.  .  142  11.  .S.  A. 

ment  of  August  6,  1938.  '  j 

.Agreement  approving  the  memorandum  of  Notes  of  Oct.  20  and  . ..;  Aug.  12,  1942....'  Mar.  l.S,  194.’'.  164  I’.  .S.  .A. 

understanding  concerning  the  establishment  29,  1942.  | 

and  ofieration  of  an  agricultural  experiment  i  '  I 

station  in  Ecuador  signed  August  12,  1942.  j 


El  .Salvador — United  .States 


.Agreement  regarding  the  construction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  in  El  Salvador. 

.Notes  of  Jan.  30  and 
Feb.  13,  1942. 

. !  Feb.  1.3,  1942 _ 

Apr.  1  5,  1943.  .  .  . 

176  1’.  S. 

.Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  March 
27,  1941,  concerning  the  detail  of  a  military 
officer  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Military 
.School  and  of  the  Military  Academy  of  El 
.Salvador. 

Notes  of  Oct.  14  and 
Nov.  24,  1942. 

. j  .Nov.  24,  1942 _ 

.Mar.  10,  1943 _ 

163  U.  S. 

.Agreement  approving  the  memorandum  of  un- 
y  derstanding  concerning  the  establishment  and 

1  operation  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station 

1  in  El  .Salvador  signed  October  21,  1942. 

Notes  of  Nov.  24  and 
Dec.  2,  1942. 

.  Oct.  21,  1')42.  .  .  . 

1 

Apr.  6,  1943 . 

1 

17.S  U.  .S. 
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.AKrecmcnt  extending  the  agreement  of  May  27, 
1941,  concerning  the  detail  of  a  military  officer 
to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Guatemala. 

Notes  of  June  9  and  22  . 

and  July  21,  1942. 

Haiti — Unitf.d  .States 

Agreement  relating  to  waiver  in  respiect  of  tariff 
preferences  accorded  the  Dominican  Republic 
signed  August  26,  1941. 

Agreement  construing  certain  provisions  of  the 
trade  agreement  of  March  28,  1935  and  modi¬ 
fying  the  agreement  effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  of  February  1 6  and  1 9,  1 942. 

Arrangement  regarding  Haitian  finances . 

.Supplementary  agreement  regarding  Haitian 
finances. 

.Agreement  concerning  the  exchange  of  lands  in  , 
Haiti. 

Notes  of  Feb.  1 6  and  19,  1 . 

1942.  1 

Notes  of  Apr.  25,  1942 .  .  1 . 

Notes  of  Sept.  17  and  . 

21,  1942. 

.Sept.  30,  1942 . 

Oct.  19,  1942 . 

Honduras-  United  .States 

Agreement  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  in  Honduras. 

1 

.Votes  of  .Sept.  9  and  . 

Oct.  26,  1942.  , 

Mexico — United  .States 

Agreement  regarding  temporary  migration  of  i 
Mexican  agricultural  workers. 

Agreement  regarding  the  rehabilitation  of  cer¬ 
tain  Mexican  railways. 

Notes  of  Aug.  4,  1942 . 

Notes  of  Nov.  18,  1942 . 

i 

May  27,  1942 _  Oct.  6,  1942 .  137  U.  S.  .A. 


Feb.  19,  1942.  .  . 

July  21,  1942.  . 

.  .  121  U. 

.S.  A. 

Apr.  25,  1942.  .  . 

Aug.  14,  1942  .  . 

.  .  125  U. 

S.  A. 

.Sept.  21,  1942  .  .  . 

.  Mar.  20,  1943.  . 

1 

1 

.  1 66  U. 

S.  A. 

Sept.  30,  1 942 .  .  . 

Apr.  28,  1943.  . 

.  .  185  U. 

S.  A. 

Oct.  19,  1942.  .  . 

.  Apr.  28,  1943.  . 

.  .  187  1'. 

.S.  A. 

Oct.  26.  1942 


.Apr.  l.S,  1943.  179  I’.  .S.  A. 


Auk.  4.  1942 .  Mar.  3,  1943.  ..  .  160  U.  S.  A. 

Nov.  18  1942 _  Mar.  31,  1943 _ i  171  U.  S.  A. 


HI  LA'I  ER AL  AGREEMENTS— Continued 


Nicaragua — United  States 


Title 

Signature 

Exchange  of 
ratifications 

Effective  date 

Registered 

Reg.  No. 

Agreement  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  in  Nicaragua. 

.Agreement  approving  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  concerning  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  Nicaragua. 

Notes  of  Apr.  8,  1942 .  .  . 

Notes  of  Oct.  12  and 
27,  1942. 

Apr.  8,  1942 . 

July  15,  1942 . 

Mar.  31,  1943.  .  .  . 

Mar.  10,  1943 _ 

170  U.  S.  A 

161  U.  S.  A. 

Panama — United  States 

.\greement  regarding  the  exchange  of  official 
publications. 

.Agreement  regarding  the  detail  of  a  military 
officer  to  serve  as  adviser  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama. 

Notes  of  Nov.  27,  1941, 
and  Mar.  7,  1942. 

July  7,  1942 . 

Nov.  27,  1941  _ 

July  7,  1 942 . 

July  31,  1942 _ 

Nov.  6,  1 942 . 

122  U.  S.  A. 

149  U.  S.  A. 

Paraguay — United  States 

.Agreement  regarding  the  exchange  of  official 
publications. 

Notes  of  Nov.  26  and  28, 
1942. 

! 

Aug.  .5,  1942 . '  May  26,  194.5 _ 

1 

194  U.  .S.  A. 

Peru — United  .States 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement  and  supplemental 
exchange  of  notes. 

May  7,  1942 . 

Notes  of  Aug.  4  and  24, 
1942. 

. 

July  29,  1942 _ 

Aug.  24,  1942.  .  .  . 

Feb.  9,  1943 . 

.Apr.  .3,  1943 . | 

1.57  U.  .S.  A. 

1':’4  U.  S.  A. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in-  because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 

formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 

with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  and  other  difficulties. 

American  Republics  since  the  United  When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De-  parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 

cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being  item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 

compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders,  previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 

and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga-  the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 

zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications  in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 

received  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 

While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each  those  of  measures  already  published  are 

monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 

as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  (e.  g.,  2a). 

that  some  measures  should  be  omitted.  The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  U'ar,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  Nations 


Setekances  or  Diplomatic  Relations  | 

Declarations  or  War 

Adherence 

Germany  i 
and  Italy  ! 

Japan 

Bulgaria  I 
Hungary  | 
Rumania  i 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 

United  Na¬ 
tions 

Bolivia . ' 

1-28-42! 

1-28-42! 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

[  i 

(1)  1 

4-7-43: 
8-22-42 1 

4-7-43 

4-27-43 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

1-20-43! 

1-20-43 

5-18-43  ' 

5-1 8-43! 

Colombia . 1 

12-19-41 

12-8-41 

11-26-42 

Costa  Rica . ' 

i . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Cuba . ! 

Dominican  Rc-  I 

i 

1  1 

[ . 

11-9-42 

12-11-41 

12-9-41 

1-1-42 

public . 

i  1 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Ecuador . 1 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

11-26-42 

Salvador . .  .  J 

i 

11-16-42 

12-i2-!41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

. 1 

1 . 

11-12-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

i 

11-10-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41] 

12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

ii-ii-ii! 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

12-8-41 

'  B-12-20-41 

1  H-1 2-1 9-41 
!  R-1 2-23-41 

i . 

11-10-42 

5-22-42 

5-22-42 

1 

6-14-42 

i 

Nicaragua . 

11-13-42 

12-11-41 

j  12-8-41 

12-19-41 

1-1-42 

Panama . 

i 

1 . 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-7-41 

1 

i  1-1-42 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42 

1 -28-^2 

i 

Peru . 

1-24-42 

!  1-24-42 

i . 

1-26-43 

1 . 

i  2-8-43 

United  States . . . 

1.  . 

1  . 

P) 

12-11-41 

12-8-11 

1  1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42 

1  1-25-42 

5-12-43 

j  6-5-42 

X’enezuela . 

12-31-41 

j 12-3 1-41 

1 

11-26-42 

1 

1 . 

>  Kumaoia  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6, 1942.  (.The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  18, 1942. 
r  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplon:atic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8, 1942.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  14, 1942.) 
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can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolettn  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  LaGaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

\2c2.  April  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
117,282 — Expte.  801.S-A-1942,  extending  to 
December  31,  1942,  the  authorization  of  Decree 
No.  102,163  of  October  9,  1941,  for  longer  working 
hours  in  establishments  manufacturing  cotton 
grain  bags.  (Bolettn  Oficial,  July  3,  1942.) 

Ale.  December  11,  1942.  Resolution  No.  505, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  modifying  the  plan  of 
Resolution  No.  232  of  June  23,  1942  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  20a2,  Bit.eetin,  December  1942),  for  ration¬ 
ing  wood  alcohol.  {Bolettn  Oficial,  February  16, 
1943.) 

47*.  December  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  139,108,  authorizing  the  printing  of  ration 
cards  for  gasoline  for  travel  purposes.  {Bolettn 
Oficial,  March  23,  1943.) 

Alb.  January  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
140,151,  extending  to  December  31,  1943,  the 
authorization  of  Decree  No.  117,282  of  Ap»ril  8, 

1 942  (see  1 2cj  above)  for  longer  hours  for  workers 
making  cotton  bags  for  agricultural  products. 
{Bolettn  Oficial,  February  22,  1943.) 

48a.  January  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
140,336,  extending  to  December  31,  1943,  the 
authorization  of  Decree  No.  120,675  of  May  27, 
1942  (see  Argentina  19*,  Bulletin,  April  1943), 
for  longer  working  hours  in  firms  manufacturing 
vegetable  oil.  {Bolettn  Oficial,  February  22,  1943.) 
480*.  January  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  140,291,  authorizing  longer  working  hours  in 
firms  repairing  ships  of  over  one  hundred  tons. 
{Bolettn  Oficial,  February  22,  1943.) 

53ai.  January  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  140,826 — 1769,  opening  a  special  account  as 
of  January  1,  1942,  for  expenses  involved  in 
attending  to  Great  Britain’s  interests  in  Japan  and 
Manchuria.  {Boletln  Oficial,  March  17,  1943.) 


Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XVI II 

546.  January  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
141,408,  authorizing  longer  working  hours  in 
firms  manufacturing  copfx-r.  {Bolettn  Oficial, 
February  23,  1943.) 

551..  January  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  141,768,  extending  to  July  31,  1943,  the 
[vovisions  of  Decree  No.  117,902  of  April  18, 
1942  (see  Argentina  14f,  Bulletin,  December 
1942),  which  authorized  firms  manufacturing 
glass,  paper,  and  cardboard  containers  to  employ 
their  workers  for  longer  hours.  {Bolettn  Oficial, 
February  26,  1943.) 

5511..  January  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  142,037,  abolishing  the  basic  price  for  sun¬ 
flower  seed  fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
116,857  of  March  26,  1942.  {Bolettn  Oficial, 
February  16,  1943.) 

55ie.  February  2,  1943.  Resolution  No. 

39,529. — Expte.  No.  1,326-1943,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
basic  prices  for  meat  in  accordance  with  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  37,846  of  December  17,  1942.  {Bolettn 
Oficial,  February  19,  1943.) 

55id.  Februtiry  3,  1943.  Resolution  No. 

39,531,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  limiting,  in 
accordance  with  Decree  No.  139,925  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1942  (see  Argentina  47*,  Bulletin, 
August  1943),  deliveries  of  Diesel,  gas,  and  fuel 
oil  by  ordering  the  substitution  of  flaxseed  oil  in 
the  amount  of  1 5  percent  of  all  deliveries  and  fixing 
prices  therefor.  {Bolettn  Oficial,  February  18, 
1943.) 

553.  February  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,362,  providing  that  the  Ministry  of  .Agri¬ 
culture  will  not  authorize  the  acquisition  of  new 
or  used  burlap  or  jute  bags  for  sacking  grain, 
and  ordering  the  use  of  cotton  bags  for  such 
purposes.  {Bolettn  Oficial,  February  16,  1943.) 
556.  February  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
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No.  142,459. — Expte.  227,036-1943,  declaring 
specified  spices  to  be  included  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Article  1  of  Decree  No.  140,315  of  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  1943  (see  Argentina  48,  Bulletin,  May 
1943),  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  spices.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1943.) 

571.  February  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,807,  regulating  the  exportation  of  sunflower 
seed  and  oil.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  17,  1943.) 

572.  February  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,902. — Expte.  638.1943,  amending  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  139,925  of  December  31,  1942 
(see  Argentina  473,  Bulletin,  .August  1943),  fixing 
the  price  of  linseed  oil  for  fuel  purpioses.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  February  19,  1943.) 

573.  February  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,818 — 1924-36,  requiring  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  substitute  other  fuels  for  petroleum  by¬ 
products  whenever  possible.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
March  20,  1943.) 

574.  February  16.  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
141,464 — 4251,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No. 
132,860  of  November  9,  1942,  regulating  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  powder  and  explosives  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  26,  1943.) 

57}.  February  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  1056 — • 
R.-105,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  restricting  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  3, 1 943.) 
57f.  February  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
137,116-4288,  fixing  and  defining  the  powers  of 
the  State  in  the  export  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
materials  of  war.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  4.  1943.) 

58.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  3,  1943.) 

59.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  1,  1943.) 

60.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  1,  1943.) 

61 .  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  3,  1 943.) 

61a.  March  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  40,596, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  concerning  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  funds  resulting  from  differences  in  prices 
for  fuel  oil  as  fixed  by  Decree  No.  121,742  of 
June  3,  1942,  and  Resolution  39,531,  adopted  in 
accordance  with  Decree  No.  1 39,925  of  December 
31,  1942  (see  Argentina  19a  and  473,  Bulletin, 
December  1942  and  August  1943).  {Boletin 
Oficial,  March  6,  1943.) 

63a.  March  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
144,347.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  18,  1943.) 

63A.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  7,  1943.) 

63Ai.  March  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
144,817,  entrusting  to  the  Export  and  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Development  Commission  the 


execution  of  a  plan  for  limiting  the  use  of  iron  and 
steel.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  20,  1943.) 

63c.  (Correction)  March  4,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  144,475.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  18, 
1943.) 

63(fi.  March  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
145,159, — Expte. — 207,126-1943,  rescinding  the 
quarterly  fee  of  2  pesos  for  gasoline  ration  coupons. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  March  25,  1943.) 

63gi.  March  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
145,452,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  nationally 
manufactured  Portland  cement.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
March  30,  1943.) 

G7)jx.  March  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
145,960,  excepting  from  the  provisions  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  123,536  of  June  25,  1942  (see 
Argentina  20^4,  Bulletin,  Decemlx-r  1942),  new 
tarpaulin  and  sacks  made  of  the  same.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  April  9,  1943.) 

63_7'2.  March  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
146,090,  fixing  the  quarterly  quota  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  by-products  and  crude  petrole¬ 
um.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  9,  1943.) 

63J3.  April  1,  1943.  Announcement,  Y.  P.  F., 
extending  the  validity  of  gasoline  ration  coufxins 
for  travel  purposes  to  April  30,  1943.  {La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  April  2,  1943.) 

63J4.  April  5,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  concerning  the  use  of  bags  in  the 
sale  of  potatoes.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
April  6,  1943.) 

63J5.  .'April  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  exportation  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cacao 
by  authorized  agencies  to  prisoners  of  war. 
{I.a  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  .April  8,  1943.) 

63A-,.  April  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  de¬ 
claring  essential  construction  materials  subject 
to  expropriation  if  necessary  for  public  works. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  April  11,1 943.) 

63/>.  {I.a  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  .April  18,  1943.) 
biq.  April  — ,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  fixing  quotas  for  the  exportation  of 
bicycles  and  limiting  the  exportation  of  rubber 
parts  on  bicycles.  (Mentioned  in  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  April  24,  1943.) 

64.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  April  21,  1943.) 

65.  April  21,  1943.  Announcement,  Central 
Bank  of  Argentina,  limiting  the  importation  of 
certain  products  from  the  United  States.  {La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  April  22,  1943.) 

66.  April  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  adding 
silk  to  the  list  of  articles  requiring  spiecial  export 
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permits  in  accordance  with  Presidential  Decree 
No.  132,595  of  October  8,  1942  (see  Argentina 
32a,  Bulletin,  April  1943.)  (La  Prensa,  Buenos 
.Aires,  April  30,  1943.) 

67.  May  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  prohibit¬ 
ing  further  exportation  of  sunflower  seed  or  oil. 
(La  Prmsa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  8,  1943.) 

68.  May  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  suspend¬ 
ing  permission  for  the  exportation  of  articles  con¬ 
taining  rayon.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  8, 
1943.) 

69.  May  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  extending 
the  effectiveness  of  regulations  on  maximum  prices 
for  tires  and  tubes.  (La  Prfnsa,  Buenos  Aires, 
May  8,  1943.) 

70.  May  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  requir¬ 
ing  quarterly  reports  on  stocks  of  ii-on  and  steel. 
(La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  11,  1943.) 

71.  May  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  exptort  of  coffee  with  prior  export  permits. 
(La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  11,  1943.) 

72.  May  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  export  of  cacao  with  prior  export  permits. 
(Iji  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  11,  1943.) 

“3.  May  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  exportation  of  oil  cakes  and  other  oleagi¬ 
nous  byproducts.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  .Aires,  May 
14,  1943.) 

74.  May  15,  1943.  Resolution,  Spx-cial  Supply 
Control  Commission,  extending  the  effectiveness 
of  regulations  on  maximum  prices  for  rice  as  fixed 
by  the  decree  of  April  15,  1942.  (lut  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  May  16,  1943.) 

BOLIVIA 

13a,.  February  27,  1943.  Resolution,  National 
Fconomic  Cxiuncil,  fixing  prices  for  milk  and 
establishing  standards  for  its  butterfat  content 
throughout  the  Republic.  (FJ  Diarin,  I.a  Paz, 
February  28,  1943.) 

14.  (FA  Diarin,  La  Paz,  April  8,  1943.) 

15.  April  15,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  canceling 
licenses  of  amateur  radio  stations  and  prohibiting 
their  further  operation.  (FJ  Diarin,  La  Paz, 
April  16,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

66a.  December  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

5,163,  establishing  the  Council  of  National 
Security,  formed  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  General  Staffs  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  F'orce  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  President  of  Brazil.  (Diirio  Ofirial,  January 
1943.) 


666.  December  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 
5,164,  providing  that  civilian  physicians  who  j 

finish  the  emergency  courses  of  military  medicine 
or  the  spiecial  courses  for  professors  given  bs-  the 
Health  Division  of  the  Army  may  enter  the  Arinv 
Health  Service  of  the  Second  Line,  and  regulating 
such  entrance.  (Diarin  Oficial,  January  7,  1943.) 

66c.  December  31,  1942.  Order  No.  3-SSNV  ; 
of  the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works,  creating  the  Advisory  Council  of  that 
Ministry  to  coopierate  with  its  National  Safetv 
.Section  in  matters  {x-rtaining  to  the  war  effort. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  January  7,  1943.) 

67a.i  January  4,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,169, 
amending  the  provisions  of  Decree-Law  No.  4,598 
of  August  20,  1942  (sec  Brazil  35</|,  Bulletin, 
February  1943,  as  corrected  in  June  1943),  which 
froze  real  estate  rents,  and  making  other  pio- 
visions.  Effective  from  date  of  publication  in  the 
Diarin  Oficial,  and  retroactive  to  November  1, 

1942.  (Diarin  0/fcia/,  January  7,  1943.) 

73.  March  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  29,  Priie 
Division,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Economic 
Mobilization,  amending  the  prices  of  special  black 
beans  given  in  the  table  published  in  the  Didri' 
Oficial,  January  25.  1 943  (see  Brazil  696,  Bulletin 
.August  1943).  Effective  from  date  of  publication 
in  the  Didrin  Oficial.  (Didrin  Oficial,  Nfarch  26, 

1943. ) 

74.  March  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  30,  Priie 
Division,  Office  of  the-  Coordinator  of  Economi' 
Mobilization,  giving  instructions  for  the  deliver! 
of  merchandise  by  dealers  in  the  Federal  Distric  t. 
Effective  from  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Didrio  Oficial.  (Didrin  Oficial,  March  20,  1943.) 

75.  March  23,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5338, 
making  provisions  to  facilitate  trials  of  deserter' 
during  the  present  state  of  war.  Effective  from 
date  of  publication  in  the  Didrio  Oficial.  (Didrii 
Oficial,  March  25,  1943.) 

76.  March  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  31,  Price 
Division,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Economic 
Mobilization,  giving  a  table  of  prices  for  the  sale 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Federal  District. 
Effective  from  date  of  publication  in  the  Didri' 
Oficial.  (Didrio  Oficial,  March  25,  1943.) 

77.  June  1,  1943.  Manifesto  of  the  President, 
prcxrlaiming  June  National  Rubber  Month  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Rubber  for  Victory  Campaign. 
(Boletim  da  Sec(do  de  Informafoes  do  Ministhio  des 
Relafoes  Exlerinres,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  4,  1943.) 

78.  June  — ,  1943.  Resolution  increa.sing  to 
1 ,250  grams  jx-r  pc-rson  the  biweekly  ration  of 
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sugai'.  {BoUlim  da  Stcqao  de  Injorinaqots  do  Minis- 
thio  das  Rela(5fs  Exlfriorfs,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June 
4,  1943.) 

79.  June  — ,  1943.  Order,  Ministry  of  War, 
providing  that  draftees  and  reservists  now  in  serv¬ 
ice  who  are  married  and  have  performed  a  year  of 
military  service  shall  be  dismissed  from  active 
duty;  excepted  are  government  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  government  corporations  and 
independent  agencies.  {Boletim  da  Sre^ao  de  In- 
fnrmafdes  do  Ministirio  das  Rela(5es  Exieriores,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  4,  1943.) 

CHILE 

\Ab.  April  30,  1942.  Decree  No.  512,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
prices  for  oats  and  barley  for  forage  purposes. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1 942.) 
414.  November  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  34/2245,  approving  regulations  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Article  23  of  Emergency  Law  No.  7200 
of  July  18,  1942  (see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  1 942),  in  regard  to  emergency  zones.  {Diario 
Oficial,  November  27,  1942.) 

41f.  November  21,  1942.  Decree  No.  1929, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commis.sariat. 
repealing  Decree  No.  512  of  April  30,  1942  (see 
144  above),  which  fixed  prices  for  oats  and 
barley  for  forage  purposes.  (Diario  Oficial, 
November  25,  1942.) 

42.  (Correction)  November  21,  1942.  Decree 
No.  1939,  General  Subsistence  and  Price  (kim- 
inissariat.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1942.) 
454,.  December  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4404,  authorizing  the  duty-free  importation 
of  certain  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  8,  1943.) 

454j.  December  17,  1942.  Decree  No.  2211, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  prices  for  wire  nails  in  a  sfiecified  region. 
(Diario  0/fcia/,  January  12,  1943.) 

45f.  (Correction)  December  23,  1942.  Decree 
No.  2294,  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Com¬ 
missariat,  fixing  prices  for  bicycles,  tricycles, 
motorcycles,  and  acces.soi-ies.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  5,  1943.) 

45(/,.  December  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  275, 
Petroleum  Supply  Ckimmittee,  ordering  the 
rationing  of  kerosene  in  specified  regions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  January  2,  1943.) 

45rf}.  December  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  404,  amending  Decree  No.  141  of  August  31, 
1942  (see  Chile  33,  Bit  i  etin,  .\pril  1943),  on  the 


rationing  of  gasoline  to  private  cars.  (Diario 
Oficial,  January  19,  1943.) 

45e.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  4,  1943.) 

45/.  December  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1249,  increasing  the  membership  and  powers 
of  the  Permanent  Commission  on  Food  Control 
(ComisiSn  Controladora  Permanenle  de  Alimentacidn), 
established  by  Decree  No.  749  of  November  25, 
1941,  (Diario  Oficial,  January  14,  1943.) 

45^.  December  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  71/2,524,  supplementing,  in  accordance  with 
Law  No.  7200  of  July  18,  1942  (see  Chile  22, 
Bulletin,  November  1942),  Decree  No.  6/4,817 
of  August  26,  1942  (see  Chile  31a,  Bulletin, 
April  1943),  in  regard  to  public  administration 
services.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  21,  1943.) 

45A.  January  4,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring  the 
declaration  by  importers,  industrialists,  dealers, 
and  warehousemen  of  stocks  of  empty  jute  or 
hemp  bags.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  12,  1943.) 

45i.  January  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
158,  declaring  Argentine  corn  imported  for  the 
poultry  industry  to  be  an  article  of  prime  necessity. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  23,  1943.) 

45/  January  9, 1943.  Resolution  No.  276,  Petro¬ 
leum  Supply  Committee,  maintaining  the  rules 
established  in  Resolution  No.  194  of  January  21, 
1942  (see  Chile  1/,  Bulletin,  February  1943),  and 
confirming  Resolution  No.  227  of  June  2,  1942, 
concerning  gasoline  and  other  facilities  furnished 
to  warships.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  13,  1943.) 
45^.  January  12,  1943,  Decree  No.  89,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  specified  tires,  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  474  of  April  21,  1942  (see  Chile  12, 
Bulletin,  Septemljer  1942).  (Diario  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1943.) 

45/.  January  13,  1943.  Decree  No.  119-d,  D<-- 

partmental  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat 
of  .Santiago,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  certain 
ai'ticles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1943.) 

45m.  January  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
223,  declaring  specified  areas  as  Zones  of  Emer¬ 
gency,  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  34/2245  of 
November  17,  1942  (see  41  above)  and  Law  7200 
of  July  18,  1942  (see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  Novem- 
l)er  1942).  (Diar/o  O/friVi/,  January  18,  1943.) 

45n.  Januaiy  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  277, 
Petroleum  Supply  Committee,  reducing  the 
daily  quota  of  gasoline  for  motor  buses  in  Val¬ 
paraiso;  revoking  spi'cial  gasoline  price  conces- 
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sions  for  buses  in  Vina  del  Mar;  and  continuing 
in  effect  all  other  provisions  of  Resolution  No. 
192,  Department  of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  De¬ 
cember  26,  1941  (published  in  Diario  Oficial, 
December  31,  1941),  which  approved  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  gasoline  distributors  and  motorbus 
companies  regarding  deliveries  of  gasoline  in  the 
above-mentioned  municipalities.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  20,  1943.) 

46.  Presidential  Decree  No.  182.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  21,  1943.) 

46a.  January  22,  1943.  Decree  No.  157,  General 
-Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  max¬ 
imum  wholesale  prices  for  Indian  jute  bags. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  26,  1943.) 

47a.  January  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
547,  prohibiting  the  use  of  code  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  with  foreign  countries.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  28,  1943.) 

■Mb.  January  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  548,  ordering  removal  from  the  register  of 
news  agencies  and  cancellation  of  the  permits  of 
those  sending  news  either  at  home  or  abroad  which 
is  prejudicial  to  the  aims  implied  in  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  .\xis  powers. 
(Diario  O^na/,  January  28,  1943.) 

47c.  January  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

549,  supplementing  the  regulations  concerning 
agencies  sending  news  within  or  without  the 
country  contained  in  Decree  No.  5,815  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1940,  with  particular  regard  to  foreign 
news  agencies.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  28, 
1943.) 

Md.  January  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

550,  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  permits  to  carry 
arms  to  nationals  of  governments  with  which 
Chile  has  suspended  diplomatic  relations,  and 
ordering  the  cancellation  of  any  such  permits 
already  in  effect.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  28, 
1943.) 

Me.  January  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

551,  defining  additional  places  which  are  of 
importance  in  national  defense,  according  to 
Law  No.  7401  of  December  31,  1942  (sec  Chile 
45e,  Bulletin,  May  1943,  and  above.)  (Diario 
Oficial,  January  28,  1943.) 

56a.  April  4,  1943.  Resolution,  Petroleum  Sup¬ 
ply  Committee,  limiting  the  sale  of  fuels.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  FJ  Mercurio,  Santiago,  .April  5,  1943.) 

COLOMBIA 

60.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  12,  1943.) 

63.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  17,  1943.) 


65.  May  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree,  prescrib¬ 
ing  measures  regulating  the  sale  of  automobile 
vehicles,  motors,  chassis,  tires,  and  tubes,  and 
fixing  the  security  which  must  be  depxisited  by 
public  transportation  companies  carrying  on 
regular  traffic  between  the  frontier  towns  of 
Colombia  and  those  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  return  of  the  vehicle  to 
Colombia.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  May  11,  1943.) 

CUBA 

374a.  .April  5,  1943.  Law  No.  7,  levying  new 
taxes  on  the  movement  of  funds,  credits,  capital, 
and  other  financial  operations  and  on  cement; 
and  increasing  the  income  and  luxury  taxes 
established  by  Resolution-law  No.  1  of  December 
31,  1941  (see  Cuba  33,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  6,  1943,  p.  5665.) 

398.  May  15,  1943.  Corrected  copy  of  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  104  (sec  Cuba  398,  Bulletin,  August 
1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  31,  1943,  p.  9027.) 

401.  May  21,  1943.  Resolution  No.  106,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  wholesale 
and  retail  milk  prices  for  spiecificd  regions  of  the 
Republic.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  25,  1943,  p.  8706.) 

402.  May  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1584,  creating  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Post-War  Problems  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  26, 
1943,  p.  8769.) 

403.  May  24,  1943.  Resolution  No.  107,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  102  of  May  8,  1943  (see  Cuba  396, 
Bulletin,  August  1943),  in  regard  to  declarations 
of  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  suitable  for 
slaughter  for  national  consumption.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  26,  1943,  p.  8785.) 

404.  May  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  108,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  the 
system  of  priorities  for  cement  established  by 
Resolution  No.  48  of  September  19,  1942  (see 
Cuba  235,  Bulletin,  January  1943).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  29,  p.  8996.) 

405.  May  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1621,  extending  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3343  (see  Cuba  6,  Bulletin,  April 
1942),  in  regard  to  funds  and  propierties  of  enemy 
aliens,  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  nations  allied  with 
or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  31,  1943,  p.  9057.) 

406.  May  28,  1943.  Resolution  No.  110,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  Reso- 
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lution  No.  88  of  March  6,  1943  (see  Cuba  357, 
Bi  lletin',  June  1943),  in  regard  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  gasoline  and  naphtha  jaroduced  at  Motem- 
bo.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  1,  1943,  p.  9122.) 

407.  May  29,  1943.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  exportation  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  11,  1943,  p. 
9090.) 

408.  May  31,  1943.  Resolution  No.  Ill,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire  and 
tube  quotas  for  the  month  of  May.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  3,  1943,  p.  9347;  corrected  copy,  Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  5,  1943,  p.  9543.) 

409.  June  2,  1943.  Resolution  No.  112,  Office  of 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  the  time 
limit  for  the  declaration  of  stocks  on  hand  of 
specified  merchandise  required  by  Resolution  No. 
90  of  March  11,  1943  (sec  Cuba  388,  Bclletin, 
August  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  5,  1943,  p. 
9542.) 

410.  June  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1715, 
prescribing  wartime  regulations  regarding  rice 
cultivation.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  9,  1943,  p.  9829.) 

411.  June  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1722,  regulating  the  application  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1326  of  April  22,  1943  (see  Cuba  387, 
Bulletin,  August  1943),  in  regard  to  radio  and 
telecommunications.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  9,  1943, 
p.  9832.) 

412.  June  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1728,  extending  specified  exemptions  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  United  States 
and  making  other  general  provisions  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  by  that  organization  of  Cuba’s  1943 
sugar  crop.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  9,  1943,  p.  9763.) 

413.  June  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1737,  granting  two-year  tariff  exemptions  for  an 
annual  importation  of  75,000  quintals  of  castor- 
oil  seeds,  in  order  to  promote  national  production 
of  that  article  of  prime  necessity.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  11,  1943,  p.  9921.) 

414.  June  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1738,  waiving  payment  of  the  consumer  tax  on 
salt  sold  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  the  .San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  Base.  (See  also 
Cuba  3394  and  369,  Bulletin,  July  1943.)  {Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  June  11,  1943,  p.  9922.) 

415.  June  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1739,  regulating  the  cement  tax  levied  by  Law 
No.  7  (see  374a  above)  and  extending  exemption 
from  the  tax  to  cement  used  in  national  defense 
works.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  11,  1943,  p.  9922.) 


416.  June  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1764,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  1584  of 
May  22,  1943  (see  402  above),  by  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Post-War  Problems.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  14,  1943,  p.  10113.) 

417.  June  9,  1943.  Resolution  No.  114,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  regulating  prices 
of  imported  tires  and  tubes.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  11,  1943,  p.  9953.) 

418.  June  9,  1943.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  including  dried  coconut  under  the  export 
provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of 
December  27,  1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin, 
•April  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  11,  1943,  p. 
9953.) 

419.  June  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1735,  approving  the  additional  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 
Institute  relative  to  purchase  by  the  L’nited 
States  of  Cuba’s  1 943  sugar  crop.  (See  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  97  below.)  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  11,  1943,  p.  9925.) 

420.  June  10,  1943.  Resolution  No.  253,  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior,  authorizing  piersons  who 
cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order 
while  the  Republic  is  at  war  to  carry  firearms 
and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  pjertaining 
thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  12,  1943,  p.  10018.) 

421.  June  14,  1943.  Resolution  No.  11 5,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  placing  materials 
and  services  for  retreading  and  rebuilding  tires 
and  tubes,  the  use  of  such  tires  and  tubes,  and 
their  prices  and  distribution,  under  control  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  and 
prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  pier- 
taining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  17,  1943, 
p.  10340.) 

422.  June  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  11",  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  prices 
for  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef  in  Camagiiey. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  17,  1943,  p.  10345.) 

423.  June  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  118, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
quotas  for  the  slaughter  of  beef  cattle  for  national 
consumption  and  for  meat  packing  plants;  re¬ 
quiring  the  latter  to  make  declarations  of  their 
packing  operations  in  the  years  1941  and  1942 
and  the  first  five  months  of  1943;  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  commission  to  administer  these  provisions. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  17,  1943,  p.  10373.) 

424.  June  17,  1943.  Resolution  No.  119. 
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Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  food  pastes.  (Gaecta  Oficial, 
June  19,  1943,  p.  10504.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

88.  .\pril  17,  1943.  Law  No.  262,  making  pro¬ 
visions  governing  the  importation,  storage, 
possession,  sale,  and  use  of  explosives.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  26,  1943.) 

89.  May  26,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1168,  establishing  government  control,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  over  the  importation  and 
expiortation  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  commerce 
therein,  and  establishing  a  Paper  Control  Office. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  29,  1943.) 

ECUADOR 

23a.  (Corrected  version  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1325-bis  in  Regisiro  Oficial,  February  26,  1943.) 
49fi.  February  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  238,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  1863 
(see  Ecuador  46,  Bulletin,  July  1943),  in  regard 
to  the  publication  of  meteorological  information. 
{Registro  Oficial,  March  18,  1943.) 

49cj.  February  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  285,  authorizing  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of  the  L^nited 
States,  under  which  the  latter  will  purchase  at 
spjecified  prices  Eicuador’s  entire  output  of  quinine 
and  its  derivatives,  except  that  needed  for  na¬ 
tional  consumption;  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  {Registro  Oficial,  February 
27,  1943.) 

49</.  February  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  324.  {Registro  Oficial,  March  15,  1943.) 

49(/i.  March  15,  1943.  Resolution,  General 
Office  of  Priorities  and  Distribution  of  Imports, 
fixing  maximum  prices  in  Guayaquil,  Quito, 
Cuenca,  and  Manta  for  black,  galvanized,  and 
corrugated  iron  sheets.  {El  Comercio,  Quito, 
March  18,  1943.) 

49/.  {Registro  Oficial,  March  25,  1943.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

58d.  Ap>ril  13,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  39, 
ordering  that  materials  and  equipment  imported 
for  the  installation,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  agricultural  stations  established  with  the 
assbtance  of  the  United  States,  be  exempted  from 
the  ptayment  of  duty.  {Diario  Oficial,  .^pjril  28, 
1943.) 

59.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  3,  1943.) 


60.  .\pril  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  restrict¬ 
ing  the  reconditioning  of  automobile  tires. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  28,  1943.) 

61.  April  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  amend¬ 
ing  the  maximum  price  law  of  September  7,  1942 
(see  El  Salvador  34a,  Bulletin,  March  1943),  and 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  regarding  its 
enforcement.  {Diario  Oficial,  .\pril  28,  1943.) 

62.  April  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  increas¬ 
ing  control  over  the  importation  and  sale  of 
Portland  cement.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  28,  1943.) 

63.  May  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  placing 
crude  stearin  and  paraffin  under  the  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Regulation  of  April  15,  1943  (see  61  above). 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  17,  1943.) 

64.  May  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  placing 
tin  plate  under  the  Price  Control  Regulation  of 
.\pril  15,  1943  (see  61  above).  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  17,  1943.) 

65.  May  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  govern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  quinine  and  quinine  products, 
requiring  declaration  of  stocks  on  hand  and  their 
deposit  in  the  General  Government  Store  {Almacen 
General  del  Gobierno),  and  placing  their  sale  under 
government  direction.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  17, 
1943.) 

GUATEMALA 

75a.  April  3,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2681, 
approving  the  agreement  between  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  and  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  in  regard  to  rubber  exploitation  (see  Bi¬ 
lateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  49,  Bulletin, 
November  1942).  {Diarxo  de  Centro  America,  May 
5,  1943.) 

75A.  April  6,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2675, 
approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3039  of 

February  12,  1943  (see  Guatemala  62,  Bulletin, 
June  1943),  which  suspiended  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  certain  provisions  relative  to  taxes  paid 
by  foreign  theatrical  companies.  {Diario  de 
Centro  Amtrica,  May  5,  1943,) 

75f.  April  7,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2692, 
approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3028  of 

December  15,  1942,  which  levied  a  war  cxpiort 
tax  on  cardamom  seed  produced  on  propierties 
belonging  to  blocked  nationals  or  picrsons  on  the 
proclaimed  list.  (See  Guatemala  56,  Bulletin, 
March  1943.)  {Diario  de  Centro  Amhrica,  May  5, 
1943.) 

75rf.  April  9,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2696, 
approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3005  of 

November  12,1942  (sec  Guatemala  49,  Bulletin, 
March  1943),  breaking  diplomatic  relations  with 
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Vichy.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  7,  1943.) 
~Se.  .\pril  12,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2703,  approving  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  3026 
of  December  12,  1942,  and  3029  of  December  17, 
1942  (see  Guatemala  55  and  56a,  Bui.letin, 
.March  and  April  1 943),  regarding  taxes  on  crude 
rubber  taken  from  national  forests  and  plantations. 
{Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  7,  1943.) 

"5/.  .\pril  12,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2''16,  disapproving  Presidential  Decrees  Nos. 
3030  of  December  18,  1942,  and  3042  of  February 
26, 1943  (see  Guatemala  57,  Bulletin,  March  and 
.\pril  1943  and  65,  Bulletin,  June  1943),  relative 
to  prices  of  pharmaceutical  products.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  May  8,  1 943.) 

(Correction)  April  29,  1943.  Legislative 
Decree  No.  2721.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
.May  8,  1943.) 

so.  May  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  3044, 
>uspending  spiecified  provisions  of  the  Customs 
Code  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  to  facilitate 
consular  legalization  of  shipping  documents. 
(Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  14,  1943.) 

lIAITt 

7.  .May  — ,  1943.  Decree  extending  minimum 
tariff  rates  to  merchandise  imported  from  any 
.\merican  Republic.  {Haiti-Joiirnal,  Port-au- 
Prince,  May  21,  1943.) 

MEXICO 

118a.  January  5,  1943.  Decree  freezing  stocks  of 
viscera  of  beef  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Federal 
District.  {Diario jOficial,  Jamtary  27,  1943.) 

153a.  April  29,  1943.  Order,  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Customs  Office, 
listing  mineral  ores,  concentrates,  precipitates,  and 
calcines  which  are  excepted  from  export  permit 
requirements  when  destined  to  specified  American 
Republics.  {Diario  OJicial,  ]ixne  10,  1943.) 

1534.  May  6,  1943.  Decree  clarifying  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  certain  sections  of  the  Decree  of  July  26, 
1942  (see  Mexico  63,  Bui.ietin,  November  1942), 
"ith  respect  particularly  to  the  issuance  of  nation¬ 
ality  certificates,  under  specified  conditions,  to 
.Mexicans  who  arc  related  to  persons  of  German, 
Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Japanese,  or 
Rumanian  origin.  F.ffective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  31,  1943.) 

IS’a.  May  17,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
Decree  of  April  13,  1943  (see  Mexico  150,  Bulle- 
itN,  July  1943),  and  prescribing  new  rules  and 
regulations  ff>r  restricting  the  use  of  automobiles 


in  all  the  Republic,  all  cars,  with  specified  excep¬ 
tions,  being  withdrawn  from  use  on  one  of  the 
first  five  days  of  every  week.  Effective  on  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  2, 
1943.) 

159a.  May  19,  1943.  Decree  prescribing  rules 
concerning  the  imp>ortation  of  merchandise  in 
freight  cars  through  the  customs  offices  at  Piedras 
Negras,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Mata- 
moros,  Tamaulipas.  Effective  five  days  after 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
June  1,  1943.) 

1594.  May  19,  1943.  Decree  prohibiting  the  ex- 
piortation  by  the  Consortium  (see  Mexico  139, 
Bulletin,  June  1943)  of  rice,  coffee,  sugar, 
sesame,  peanuts,  chickpeas,  and  potatoes,  or  of 
any  processed  or  semi-processed  products  pre¬ 
pared  therefrom,  unless  sufficient  buffer  stocks  are 
on  hand  to  meet  national  consumption  require¬ 
ments,  and  authorizing  the  Emergency  Economic 
Bocird  at  any  time  to  determine  any  new  products 
that  should  be  included  under  these  restrictions. 
{Diario  Oficial,  ]\xnc  3,  1943.) 

159f.  May  19, 1943.  Law  establishing  the  Mexi¬ 
can  National  Institute  of  Cardiology,  in  order  to 
make  its  medical  and  preventive  services  available 
to  the  civilian  population  and  the  military  organi¬ 
zation,  and  to  meet  any  piossible  contingencies 
arising  from  the  war.  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  23,  1943.) 

161.  May  20,  1943.  Decree  permitting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  bulls  and  yearling  calves  up  to  a  total 
of  500,000  head  per  year,  including  in  this  quota 
all  such  animab  slaughtered  at  frontier  jjoints  and 
sold  abroad  as  dressed  beef.  Effective  on  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  June 
14,  1943.) 

162.  May  24,  1943.  Order,  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy,  fixing  prices  and  regulating  the 
sale  and  distribution  to  the  public  of  rubber  tires 
and  tubes.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  4,  1943.) 

163.  May  27, 1943.  Decree  repealing  the  Decree 
of  January  5,  1943  (see  118a  above),  which  froze 
stocks  of  viscera  of  beef  cattle  in  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  of  the  Federal  District.  Effective  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  June 
5,  1943.) 

164.  May  31,  1943.  Law  establishing  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  in  Mexico  City,  in  order  to  make  its 
medical  and  preventive  services  avsiilable  to  the 
civilian  population  and  the  military  organization, 
and  to  meet  any  possible  contingencies  arbing  from 
the  war.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  23,  1943.) 
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165.  June  1,  1943.  Decree  extending  for  all  of 
1943  the  period  for  exchange  of  the  5-centavo 
cupronickel  coins,  the  minting  of  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Decree  of  December  29,  1942  (see 
Mexico  115  and  146,  Bulletin,  .\pril  and  June 
1943).  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  9,  1943.) 

166.  June  2,  1943.  Decree  extending  to  June  30, 
1943,  the  period  for  circulation  of  the  2-centavo 
bronze  coins,  the  minting  of  which  was  suspended 
by  the  Decree  of  December  29,  1942  (see  Mexico 
115,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  9,  1943.) 

167.  June  2,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Departmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Profierty  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previously  published  lists  of  persons  and 
firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
enemy  projjerty  and  business.  (Sec  Mexico 
148A,  Bulletin,  August  1943,  and  other  refer¬ 
ences  noted  therein.)  (Diario  Oficial,  June  28, 
1943.) 

168.  June  8,  1943.  Regulation  of  Articles  9,  10, 
and  11  of  the  Decree  of  May  14,  1943  (see 
Mexico  157,  Bui.letin,  August  1943),  which 
authorized  whenever  necessary  the  fixing  of 
prices  for  various  articles  of  food.  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  21,  1943.) 

169.  June  15,  1943.  Decree  exempting  from  the 
payment  of  import  duties  arsenite,  arsenate  of 
calcium  and  magnesium,  and  insecticides  pre¬ 
pared  therefrom.  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  19,  1943.) 

170.  June  15,  1943.  Decree  extending  to 

December  31,  1943,  the  period  for  circulation  of 
2-centavo  bronze  coins  (see  Mexico  115,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  .\pril  1943,  and  166  above).  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  21,  1943.) 

171.  June  15,  1943.  Clarification  of  the  Decree 
of  .^pril  19,  1943  (see  Mexico  152,  Bulletin, 
August  1943),  which  provided  for  the  use  in 
national  industry  of  rubber  produced  in  the 
country,  obtained  from  abroad,  or  reclaimed. 
(Diarto  Oficial,  June  17,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

38.  April  9,  1943.  Presidential  Order  No.  35, 
approving  Decree  No.  479  of  the  Municipality  of 
Granada,  which,  because  of  the  emergency  created 
by  the  rationing  of  fuel  oil,  abolishes  free  compul¬ 
sory  sprinkling,  and  forbids  homeowners  to  use 
more  water  than  is  necessary  to  settle  the  dust. 
(La  Gaceta,  April  13,  1943.) 

39.  May  7,  1943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  Ckin- 
trol  Board,  freezing  supplies  of  sfjecified  cigarettes 


and  of  tobacco  used  in  their  manufacture.  (La 
Prensa,  Managua,  May  8,  1943.) 

40.  May  11,1 943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  Con¬ 
trol  Board,  defining  jurisdiction  of  local  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Boards  and  of  local  judges  in  cases 
under  the  Rent  Control  Law.  (La  Prenm,  Ma¬ 
nagua,  May  13,  1943.) 

41.  May  15,  1943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  Con¬ 
trol  Board,  fixing  the  prices  of  sugar  and  live  cattle. 
(La  Prensa,  Managua,  May  16,  1943.) 

PANAMA 

64.  .Kpril  1,  1943.  Decree  No.  26,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  imjxirted 
whiskey  in  cases  of  a  dozen  bottles,  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Col6n.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  12, 
1943.) 

65.  April  9,  1943.  Decree  No.  27,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  fixing  the  price  of  live  cattle  and 
beef  in  the  city  of  Panama  and  its  environs. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  12,  1943.) 

66.  .\pril  17,  1943.  Law  No.  130,  giving  the 
President  extraordinary  administrative,  economic, 
and  fiscal  piowers  until  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  National  Assembly.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .\pril  21, 
1943.) 

67.  May  4,  1943.  Press  Release  No.  22,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  fixing  maximum  prices  for 
brooms  and  spiecified  tyjjes  of  cleaning  articles. 
(La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama,  May  5,  1943.) 

68.  May  6,  1943.  Decree  No.  709,  amending 
Decree  No.  621  of  December  26, 1942  (see  Panama 
53,  Bulletin,  April  1943),  which  prohibited  all 
correspondence  with  enemy  or  enemy-occupied 
countries,  by  excepting  from  its  provisions  mes¬ 
sages  to  and  from  the  V'atican.  (Gaceta  Oficial. 
May  15,  1943.) 

69.  May  6,  1943.  Resolution,  Office  of  Price 
Control,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  sanitary- 
paper.  (La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama,  May  7, 
1943.) 

70.  May  11,  1943.  Law  No.  141,  approving  the 
agreement  of  May  18,  1942,  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Panama  and  the  United  States  regarding 
the  use  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
of  defense  areas  in  Panama  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  17,  Bulletin,  August 
1942).  (First  published  in  Gaceta  Oficial,  May  21, 
1943;  corrected  copy  in  Gaceta  Oficial,  May  26, 
1943.) 

71.  May  13,  1943.  Resolution  No.  45,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  specified 
kinds  of  matches.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  20,  1943.) 
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72.  May  18, 1943.  Decree  No.  30,  Office  of  Price 
Control,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
specified  brands  of  imported  evajxjratcd  and  con¬ 
densed  milk.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  20,  1943.) 

PARAGUAY 

18.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  30,  1942.) 

19.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  17,  1942.) 

19a.  June  19,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  13,143, 
approving  the  agreement  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
providing  for  a  loan  of  1 00,000  contos  by  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  16a, 
Bulletin,  September  1942,  as  corrected  in  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  ]\\nc  19,  1942.) 

30.  February  — ,  1943.  Decree  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  charcoal  produced  in  the  supply 
area  of  the  capital,  and  of  firewood  in  general, 
without  previous  authorization.  {FA  Pais,  Asun- 
ci6n,  February  20,  1943.) 

31.  April  19,  1943.  Decree  No.  18,072,  approv¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  of  the  Inter-American  Emer¬ 
gency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense 
(sec  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  13a, 
Bulletin,  November  1942);  establishing  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De¬ 
fense;  and  prescribing  its  duties  and  functions. 
{El  Pats,  Asunci6n,  April  21,  1943.) 

32.  April  19,  1943.  Decree  No.  18,098,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  impiortation  of  corn  flour  and  the 
exportation  of  yuca  flour  and  starch  without 
previous  authorization.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  May  29,  1943.) 

33.  April  19,  1943.  Decree  No.  18,100,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  exportation  of  industrial  tallow  and  edible 
fats.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  April  26,  1943.) 

PERU 

49.  Supreme  Decree  No.  408.  {El  Peruano, 
.\pril  16,  1943.) 

59a.  March  5,  1943.  Supreme  R(  solution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Peru  to  buy 
at  fixed  prices  the  next  crop  of  potatoes  from 
produeers  in  specified  provinces.  {El  Comercio, 
Lima,  March  7,  1943.) 

594.  March  15,  1943.  Announcement,  Treasury 
Department,  of  the  establishment  of  an  Import 
Department,  as  of  April  1,  1943,  to  handle 
requests  for  imports  from  the  United  States.  {El 
Peruano,  March  22,  1943.) 

59c.  March  17,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  Government  to  acquire  existing  stocks 
of  cottonseed  oil  cake  at  fixed  prices  and  to  regu¬ 


late  its  distribution  for  fertilizer  and  food  for 
cattle.  {El  Peruano,  March  22,  1943.) 

59(f.  March  18,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 

No.  18,  requiring  rice  producers  to  sell  to  the 
Government  at  fixed  prices  40  pjercent  of  their 
total  unhulled  crop;  fixing  retail  prices  for 
certain  typies  of  rice;  and  making  other  provi¬ 
sions  piertaining  thereto.  {El  Comercio,  Lima, 
March  24,  1943.) 

59c.  March  19,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Commercial  Banks  of  the  Republic 
to  acquire  the  40  piercent  of  the  total  unhulled 
rice  crop  reserved  for  the  Government  (see  59d 
above),  and  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Bank 
of  Peru  to  buy  from  the  commercial  banks,  at 
fixed  prices,  all  the  hulled  rice  resulting  from 
that  purchase.  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  March  24, 
1943.) 

59/.  March  20,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  Government  to  acquire,  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  by  the  Cotton  Exchange  {Camara 
Algodonera),  all  cotton  stocks  on  hand  resulting 
from  agricultural  opierations  covered  by  Laws 
9586  and  9592  piertaining  to  propierties  owned 
or  opierated  by  Axis  nationals  (see  Peru  1 2 
and  18,  Bulletin,  August  and  October  1942); 
and  prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  in 
connection  therewith.  {El  Comercio,  Lima, 
March  22,  1943.) 

60.  {El  Peruano,  March  27,  1943.) 

61.  April  9,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  authorizing 
impwDrt  duties  on  passenger  automobiles  to  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  net  weight  of  the 
vehicles.  {El  Peruano,  April  17,  1943.) 

62.  April  10,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  ordering 
the  expropriation  by  May  31,  1943,  of  all  goods 
and  propjerties  of  any  kind  belonging  to  nationals 
of  Axis  or  Axis-occupied  countries,  in  accordance 
with  Laws  Nos.  9586  of  April  10,  1942,  and  9592 
of  June  26,  1942  (see  Peru  12  and  18,  Bulletin, 
August  and  October  1942).  {El  Peruano,  April 
12,  1943.) 

63.  April  20,  1 943.  Supreme  Decree  authorizing 
the  Government  to  buy  at  fixed  prices  directly 
from  producers  the  present  year’s  entire  rice  crop 
and  to  sell  it  to  consumers  at  present  prices.  {FA 
Comercio,  Lima,  April  21,  1943.) 

64.  April  27,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  author¬ 
izing  the  Government,  through  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  to  acquire  directly  from  producers  the 
entire  national  production  of  specified  varieties  of 
Ix’ans  and  to  export  any  surpluses  beyond  national 
requirements.  {El  Peruano,  April  29,  1943.) 
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UNITED  STATES 

383a.  April  29,  1943.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2584,  suspending  quotas  on  certain  impiorts 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  purchased  by  the  War 
Food  Administrator  or  any  agency  or  person 
designau  d  by  him.  (Federal  Register,  May  4, 
1943.) 

3836.  May  1,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9340, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  and  operate  any  and  all 
coal  mines  in  which  a  strike  or  stoppage  of  work 
has  occurred  or  is  threatened.  (Federal  Register, 
May  4,  1943.) 

383f.  May  1,  1943.  Order,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  pursuance  to  authority  granted  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9340  (see  3836  above),  for 
taking  possession  and  directing  the  operation  of 
specified  bituminous  coal  mines  in  which  a  strike 
or  stoppage  of  work  has  occurred  or  is  threatened. 
(Federal  Register,  May  4,  1943.) 

383</.  May  1,  1943.  Order,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  delegating  authority  to  the  Solid  Fuels 
•Administrator  for  War  and  the  Deputy  Solid 
Fuels  Administrator  for  War  to  exercise  any  and 
all  piower,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  mines  of  which  he  has  taken  possession. 
(Federal  Register,  May  4,  1943.) 

383e.  May  1,  1943.  Order  No.  1810,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  pursuance  to  authority  granted 
by  Executive  Order  No.  9340  (see  3836  above) 
for  taking  possession  and  directing  the  operation 
of  specified  anthracite  coal  mines  in  which  a  strike 
or  stoppage  of  work  has  occurred  or  is  threatened. 
(Federal  Register,  May  4,  1943.) 

394.  June  7,  1943.  Public  Law  66  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  Joint  Resolution  extending  for  two  years 
from  June  12,  1943,  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  -Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements. 

395.  June  9,  1943.  Public  Law  67  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  Joint  Resolution  making  an 
appropriation  to  assist  in  providing  a  supply  and 
distribution  of  farm  labor  for  the  calendar  year 
1943  (see  United  States  381,  Buleetin,  July  1943), 
in  particular  reference  to  payments  for  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  performed  by  individuals  receiving 
old-age  assistance  payments  from  any  State. 

396.  June  9,  1943.  Public  Law  68  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  for  the  current  payment  of  the 
individual  income  tax,  and  for  othtr  purposes. 

397.  June  10,  1943.  Executive  Ortler  No.  9350, 
conferring  certain  additional  authority  upon  the 


Administrator  of  the  War  Shipping  .Administra¬ 
tion,  with  particular  regard  to  purchase,  requisi- 
tion,  charter,  and  possession  of  foreign  merchant 
vessels  lying  idle  in  waters  within  United  States 
jurisdiction.  (Federal  Register,  ]\xne  12,  1943.) 

398.  June  14,  1943.  Public  Law  70  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  Defense  Aid  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1943,  making  supplemental  appropriations 
totaling  $6,273,629,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  to  permit  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
approved  March  11,  1941  (the  Lend-Lease  Act), 

399.  June  14,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9351, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  pios- 
session  of  and  operate  the  plant  of  the  Howarth 
Pivoted  Bearings  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  order  effectively  to  produce  essential  war  mate¬ 
rials  required  by  the  United  States.  (Federal  Reg¬ 
ister,  June  16,  1943.) 

400.  June  15,  1943.  Public  Law  "^4  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  for  the  training  of  nurses  for  the 
armed  forces,  governmental  and  civilian  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  war  industries,  through  grants 
to  institutions  providing  such  training,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

401.  June  15,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9352, 
prescribing  regulations  governing  the  entry  of 
alien  seamen  into  the  United  States.  (Federal 
Register,  ]yxnc  17,  1943.) 

402.  June  17,  1943.  Public  Law  75  (78th 

Congress),  authorizing  the  acquisition,  improve¬ 
ment,  and  maintenance  of  the  Gulf  County  Canal. 
Florida  (see  United  States  194,  Bulletin,  October 
1942). 

403.  June  17,  1943.  Public  Law  76  (78th 

Congress),  authorizing  the  acquisition  and  con¬ 
version  or  construction  of  certain  auxiliary  ves-sels 
for  the  L'nited  States  Navy,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

404.  June  17,  1943.  Public  I^w  78  (78th 

C.ongress),  amending  Section  511  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  relating  to  ship 
construction  reserve  funds,  and  for  othtr  pur¬ 
poses. 

405.  June  17,  1943.  Order,  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration,  delegating  authority  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  to  charter 
or  requisition  the  use  of  tugs,  fireboats,  salvage 
vessels,  and  similar  small  craft  for  use  in  a  port  in 
time  of  an  emergency.  (Federal  Register,  June  22, 
1943.) 

406.  June  19,  1943.  Public  Law  79  (78th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  pay  the  proportionate 
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share  ol'  the  United  States  in  the  annucil  expenses 
of  the  Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee. 

407.  June  19,  1943.  Public  Law  80  (78th 
Congress),  providing  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Emergency  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Political  Defense  of  the  Continent 
and  authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor. 

408.  June  19,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9353, 
issued  under  authority  of  the  First  and  Second  War 
Powers  Acts  (see  United  States  18  and  89,  BrciE- 
TiN,  April  and  June  1942),  ordering  the  comple¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  ofKration,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  the  Norfork 
Project  on  the  North  Fork  River  in  the  White 
River  Basin  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
in  order  to  make  fullest  and  best  use  of  the  electrical 
energy  generated  there.  {Federal  Register,  Jtine  23, 
1943.) 

409.  June  22,  1943.  Public  Law  85  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  by  suspending  certain  re¬ 
quirements  regarding  radio  operators  on  cargo 
ships  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  September  8,  1939. 

410.  June  23,  1943.  Public  Law  87  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  re-employment  rights  for  per¬ 
sons  who  leave  their  positions  to  serve  in  the 
merchant  marine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

411.  June  23,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9354, 
designating  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  C^ommission  as  a  member  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  Board  (see  United  States  256, 
Bl'lletin,  December  1942).  {Federal  Register, 
June  25,  1943.) 

412.  June  25,  1943.  Public  Law  89  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  relating  to  the  use  and  operation  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  plants,  mines,  and  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  preventing 
strikes,  l<Kk-outs,  and  stoppages  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

413.  June  26,  1943.  Public  Law  90  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  the  “Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  of  1944,”  making  appropriations  for  the 
Executive  Office  and  sundry  independent  execu- 
Uve  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  offices  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  including 
among  others:  $100,000  to  enable  the  President 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Public  Roads  Admin¬ 
istration  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Pan  American  Highway  Con¬ 
vention  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  23, 
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1936;  $5,000,000  for  surveys  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Inter- American  Highway; 
$10,000,000  for  carrying  out  projects  to  correct 
critical  deficiencies  in  lines  of  the  strategic  network 
of  highways  and  bridges,  $75,000,000  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
access  roads  and  for  replacing  existing  highways 
and  highway  connections,  and  $3,000,000  for 
advance  engineering  surveys  and  plans  for  future 
development  of  the  strategic  network  of  highways 
and  bypasses,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Highway  Act  of  1941. 

414.  June  26,  1943.  Public  Law  92  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  Naval  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Navy  Department  and 
naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1944,  and  additional  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1942  and  June  30,  1943, 
including,  among  other  items;  $1,735,880,000  for 
maintenance.  Bureau  of  Ships;  $57,000,000  for 
defense  installations  on  merchant  vessels; 
$3,476,800,000  for  ordnance  supplies,  materials, 
and  equipment;  $200,000,000  for  transportation 
of  things  pertaining  to  the  Navy;  $127,685,000  for 
fuel  and  transjKirtation ;  $73,000,000  for  the 
Medical  Department;  $90,000,000  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  $1,855,317,405  for  public  works  and 
utilities.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks; 
$4,583,725,000  for  naval  aviation;  $499,208,004 
for  the  Marine  Corps;  $6,234,120,000  for  con¬ 
struction  and  machinery  of  naval  vessels; 
$1,594,000,000  for  armor,  armament,  and  ammu¬ 
nition  for  naval  vessels;  $1,200,000,000  for 
emergency  construction  of  additional  naval  ves¬ 
sels;  $160,000,000  for  construction  of  floating  dry- 
docks;  and  $467,756,760  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

415.  June  26,  1943.  Public  Law  93  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  Art  entitled  “An  Act 
authorizing  a  reduction  in  the  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Naval  .\rademy,”  approved  June  3,  1941. 

416.  June  28,  1943.  Public  Law  97  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  extending  to  July  1,  1945,  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  of  December  17,  1941,  relating  to  addi¬ 
tional  safeguards  to  the  radio  communications 
service  of  ships  of  the  L'nited  States. 

417.  June  29,  1943.  Public  Law  99  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  .Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  use  of  the  .American  National  Red 
Cross  in  aid  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of 
actual  or  threatened  war,”  approved  April  24, 
1912. 

418.  June  29,  1943.  Public  Law  101  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  equalizing  certain  disability  benefits  for 
Army  officers. 
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419.  June  30,  1943.  Public  Law  103  (78ih  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
facilitate  the  construction,  extension,  or  comple¬ 
tion  of  interstate  petroleum  pipe  lines  related  to 
national  defense,  and  to  promote  interstate  com¬ 
merce,”  approved  July  30,  1941,  by  extending  its 
effective  date  to  June  30,  1945. 

420.  June  30,  1943.  Public  Law  104  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
requisition  property  required  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,”  approved  October  16,  1941,  to 
continue  it  in  effect. 

VENEZUELA 

95<j.  February  16,  1943.  Circular,  Ministry  of 
.\griculturc  and  .\nimal  Industry,  permitting  the 
free  exploitation  of  sisal.  {El  Universal,  Caracas, 
February  23,  1943.) 

98a.  March  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  5,  National 
Transportation  Board,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  in  pleasure  driving.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  3,  1943.) 

101.  March  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  73, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  fishing  equipment  in  certain  districts. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  26,  1943.) 

102.  March  31,  1943.  Resolution  No.  74, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  outdoor  and  other  types  of  cable  used  in 
electrical  installations.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  31, 
1943.) 

103.  March  31,  1943.  Resolution  No.  75, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  amending  cer¬ 
tain  price  regulations  of  bathroom  fixtures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Resolution  No.  67  of  the  Board  on 
January  20,  1943  (see  V^enezuela  87d,  Bulletin, 
July  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  31,  1943.) 

104.  March  31,  1943.  Resolution  No.  59, 

Ministry  of  War  and  Navy,  extending  until  April 
30  the  period  of  military  registration  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  31,  1943.) 

105.  April  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  76,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  spiccified  medicinal  products.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  3,  1943.) 

106.  April  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  77,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that 
iron  girders  may  not  be  sold  in  the  Federal  District 
or  the  Sucre  District  of  the  State  of  Miranda  with¬ 
out  authorization  of  the  Board.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  20, 1943.) 


BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

23.  (Correction)  June  19,  1942.  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  for  military  and  naval  coopieration.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  20,  1942,  and  June 
5,  1943.) 

47.  (Correction)  September  7,  1942.  Supple¬ 
mentary  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  for  military  and  naval 
cooperation.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  23,  Bulleti.n,  September  1942,  as 
corrected  above.)  (The  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  September  12,  1942,  and  June  5,  1943.) 
l\b.  February  1,  1943.  Second  supplementary 
agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  .States  and  Cuba  for  military  and  naval 
coopieration.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  23  and  47,  Bulletin,  .September  and 
November  1942,  as  corrected  above.)  (The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  June  5,  1943.) 

80a.  March  3,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Cuba  and  Ecuador  providing  fer 
the  application  for  the  duration  of  the  war  to 
nationals  of  either  country  residing  in  the  other, 
of  the  Habana  Convention  of  1928  regarding 
foreigners,  which  exempts  such  nationals  from 
compulsory  military  service  but  subjects  them  to 
service  in  their  respiective  places  of  residence  as 
piolice,  fire  fighters,  or  militia,  in  case  of  necessity. 
(Press  Bulletin,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Quito 
F.cuador,  March  25,  1943.) 

94a.  April  30,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Ciovernments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  approving  the  principles  contained  in  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company  of  the  United  .States,  concluded 
on  January  6,  1943,  relating  to  the  apportioning 
of  supplies  of  African  asbestos.  (The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  June  5,  1943.) 

94A.  April  30,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  12,  1943.) 

94c.  May  14,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
relating  to  the  development  of  foodstuffs  produc¬ 
tion  in  Venezuela.  (The  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  5,  1943.) 

94rf.  May  15,  1943.  Agreement  between  tlie 
Governments  of  El  Salvador  and  the  United 
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States  regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one 
country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  country. 
{The  Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  June  12,  1943.) 

96.  May  26,  1943.  .Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  waiver  of  claims  arising  since  December  7, 
1941,  as  a  result  of  collisions  between  United 
States  warships  and  shipts  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  5, 
1943.) 

97.  May  29,  1943.  .Additional  agreement  be¬ 


tween  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 
Institute  relative  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba’s  1943 
sugar  crop.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  88,  Bulletin,  July  1943.)  {Gaceta 
OJicial,  Habana,  Cuba,  June  11,  1943.) 

98.  June  8,  1943.  .Agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  Liberia  on  the 
principles  applying  to  mutual  aid  in  their  common 
defense,  under  authority  of  and  in  conformity 
with  the  Lend-Lease  .Act  of  1941.  {The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  June  12,  1943.) 


Pan  American  Mews 


Message  of  the  President  of  Panama 

On  January  2,  1943,  Ricardo  .\doIfo  de 
laGuardia,  President  of  Panama,  delivered 
his  first  message  to  the  National  .Assembly 
since  his  assumption  of  office  on  October 
9,  1941.  The  President  introduced  his 
message  by  stating  the  democratic  aims  of 
his  government  and  by  describing  the 
almost  complete  approval  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  nation.  He  then  went  on 
to  an  account  of  the  specific  measures 
taken  during  his  term  of  office. 

Under  the  Ministiv’  of  the  Interior  and 
Justice  a  number  of  decrees  were  issued  to 
safeguard  the  Republic  from  the  hazards 
of  its  wartime  position.  These  included 
the  internment  of  nationals  of  .A.xis  and 
.\xis-allied  countries  on  Decemljer  1 0, 1 941 , 
the  naming  of  a  Civilian  Defense  Caimmis- 
sion,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Superior 
Council,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  to  train  young 
people  for  the  service  of  their  country. 
Communications  were  improved  through 
the  signing  of  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
pania  de  Transportes  .\ereos  Centroameri- 
canos  and  the  extension  of  that  with  Pan 
.American  .Airways,  as  well  as  by  the  ex¬ 


pansion  of  postal  and  telegraphic  services. 
The  Executive  also  sponsored  studies  for 
the  improvement  of  penal  institutions  and 
lessening  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
new  territorial  division  established  by  Law 
103  was  studied,  and  amendments  pro¬ 
posed.  In  general,  the  Executive,  in  its 
relation  with  the  Judiciary’,  while  remain¬ 
ing  within  constitutional  limits,  recog¬ 
nized  the  necessary  interdependence  of  the 
two  branches  and  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  Judiciary  on  a  high  level.  A  final 
important  measure  under  this  Ministry 
was  the  creation  of  the  Penal  Codes 
Editorial  Commission  whose  work,  in  re¬ 
forming  and  correcting  the  penal  codes, 
although  still  unfinished,  was  proceeding 
steadily. 

The  critical  international  situation  ne¬ 
cessitated,  especially  in  view  of  Panama’s 
strategic  importance,  decisive  measures 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  A  firm 
statement  of  Panama’s  position  in  the 
world  conflict  was  made  still  more  essen¬ 
tial  by  the  policy  of  President  de  la 
Guardia’s  predecessor,  who  had  refused 
to  allow  the  arming  of  Panamanian  ships 
on  the  ground  of  Panamanian  neutrality. 
Eleven  days  after  assuming  office,  Presi- 
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dent  de  la  Guardia  revealed  his  position 
by  acceding  to  the  armament  of  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  Panama,  and  on  the 
same  evening  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
issued  a  proclamation  condemning  it  and 
announcing  Panama's  stand  with  the 
I’nited  States.  Law  104  of  December 
10,  1941,  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
e.xisted  Ijetween  Panama  and  Japan,  and 
two  days  later  this  was  extended  to  include 
Germany  and  Italy.  Japanese,  and  later 
German  and  Italian,  nationals  in  Panama 
were  interned,  and  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  other  funds  to  Axis  citizens  jiro- 
hibited;  censorship  of  radio  communica¬ 
tions  and  cablegrams  was  declared;  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  the 
government  decreed  its  control  of  the 
territory  around  the  Panama  Canal; 
immigration  from  countries  at  war  with 
Panama  and  from  countries  allied  with 
such  nations  was  prohibited,  and  that 
from  enemy-occupied  countries  restricted; 
private  radio  station  licenses  were  sus¬ 
pended.  and  various  Panamanian  Ixiats 
requisitioned  for  the  service  of  the  .\llies. 
Panama  also  joined  with  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  proclaiming  its  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  the  use  of 
various  military  bases  to  be  developed  by 
the  latter,  although  Panama  still  retains 
sovereignty  over  the  land  areas  involved. 
In  return,  the  United  States  made  a 
numlier  of  special  concessions  to  Panama. 
Finally,  President  de  la  Guardia  stated, 
Panama  remained  at  peace  with  all  the 
other  American  nations,  and  was  a  full 
participant  in  inter-.\mcrican  activities. 

Turning  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  President  .said  that  as  the 
National  .\ssembly  had  not  l)een  able  to 
pass  the  biennial  budget  for  1941-42, 
the  Executive,  using  his  special  pow'ers, 
fixed  it  at  .50,127,977  ballxias.  By  Sep- 


temlier  30.  1942.  revenues  had  e.xeeded 
estimates  by  7,109,999  ballxias  which,  as 
certain  appropriations  had  turned  out  to 
lie  insufficient,  was  distributed  among  the 
departments  needing  extra  funds,  making 
the  budget  total  37,237,976  balboas.  The 
foreign  debt,  most  of  which  was  read¬ 
justed  and  refunded,  was  on  January  1, 
1941,  19,726.791  balboas.  In  the  first  18 
months  of  the  1941  42  fi.scal  period,  the 
national  debt  was  reducf'd  by  1,389,691 
balboas,  and  further  reduction  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  probable  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  loan  contracted  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  road  to  Rio  Hato.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1941  the  internal  debt  amounted  to 
3,220,4"^  1  ballxias,  which  had  Ijeen  re¬ 
duced  by  June  30,  1942,  to  1,784,199 
balboas.  The  amount  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Fund  was  6,000,000  l)allx)as,  yield¬ 
ing  an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  320,000 
ballxias. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  E.xecutive 
t(X)k  special  interest  in  the  schools,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  nxxlernize  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  w'ith  world  changes,  and  giving  to 
education  a  more  practical  character, 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present. 
Thus  industry  and  commerce  were  made 
school  subjects;  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects  and  cixjperatives  were  developed 
in  the  rural  schools.  Education  was  dif¬ 
fused  more  widely  in  an  effort  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  rural  population  into  the  life  of 
the  country.  Vix'ational  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  were  also  developed  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  A  variety  of  schools  within 
the  Republic  furnished  general,  profes¬ 
sional,  or  artistic  education. 

In  the  realm  of  health  and  public  works, 
important  activities  were  carried  on  by  the 
sanitary  units  of  the  various  departments, 
each  headed  by  a  medical  director  and 
having  as  its  staff  nurses,  inspectors,  and 
other  employees,  according  to  the  hx'ality. 
.\s  far  as  the  reduced  budget  would  allow. 
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the  Siinitary  Ent^incerina;  Section  improved 
sanitary  facilities  throueihout  the  Republic, 
while  the  hospitals  were  also  maintained 
and  improved  as  much  as  possible.  V’ari- 
ous  public  buildings  were  erected,  and 
2.102.690  Ijalboas  were  spent  on  road 
construction.  Work  on  the  Inter- .-\mcr- 
ican  Highway  is  progressing  with  the  aid 
of  the  United  States.  The  use  of  electric 
light  was  e.xpanded  in  the  interior.  The 
Pul)lic  Utilities  Section  rendered  especially 
important  services  in  the  necessary  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  use  of  tires  and  gasoline. 

The  present  war  emergency  was  the  in¬ 
centive  for  a  great  expansion  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Panama,  since  the  scarcity  of 
ships  for  transport  forced  the  Republic  to 
produce  for  itself  many  commodities 
which  had  formerly  l)ecn  imported.  \Var 
limitations  unfortunately  held  up  the 
shipment  of  a  large  order  of  agricultural 
machinery  from  the  E’nited  States,  which 
was.  however,  expected  to  arrive  even¬ 
tually.  .\gricultural  Development  Offices 
were  established  in  Chiriqui  and  Los 
Santos,  where  irrigation  systems  have 
lx*en  under  study.  It  is  planned  to  develop 
a  pumping  system  in  the  latter  district, 
and  parcel  the  land  out  to  small  holders. 
.\  sjx'cial  .Agricultural  Fund  of  3  million 
ballxtas  was  set  aside  for  the  agricultural 
program,  and,  as  a  part  of  this  program, 
public  lands  were  distributed  among  the 
farmers,  and  a  decree  issued  requiring 
landholders  to  cede  idle  land  to  them. 
Law  24.  nationalizing  industry  and  the 
jirofessions.  gave  considerable  impetus  to 
those  activities,  while  labor  organization 
was  aided  by  Decree-law  38,  with  its 
important  measures  for  the  aid  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  workers,  provisions  which  have 
Ix^en  generally  Ijeneficial  in  spite  of  minor 
difficulties  caused  by  them.  The  Ministry 
of  .Agriculture  and  Cmnmerce  also  per¬ 
formed  important  work  in  fostering  and 
developing  small  industries. 


The  Republic  of  Panama  had  during 
the  past  year  the  opportunity  of  having  as 
visitors  the  heads  of  three  other  .American 
states.  Dr.  Manuel  Prado  of  Peru.  Dr. 
.Alfonso  Lojiez  of  Colombia,  and  Dr. 
Carlos  .A.  .Arroyo  of  Ecuador. 

The  President  concluded  his  message 
by  expressing  briefly  the  hope  that  skill 
and  sincere  patriotism  would  guide  his 
hearers,  the  meml)ers  of  the  .Assembly,  in 
the  delicate  task  Ijefore  them. — L.  R.  P. 

Message  of  the  President 
of  Venezuela 

General  Isaias  Medina.  President  of 
A'enezuela,  read  as  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  on  .April  27,  1943,  an  address 
which  was  not  only  a  report  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Executive  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  but  an  expression  of  faith 
in  the  unity  and  purpose  of  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  jjeople. 

President  Medina  spoke  first  of  his 
conception  of  the  place  of  government  as 
agent  of  the  people.  It  had  been  his 
aim.  he  said,  to  reconcile  the  diverse 
social  and  ideological  groups  within  the 
country,  and  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Thus  he  wished  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  allow  the  free  expression  of  opinion, 
reaching  unity  and  coherence  of  effort 
through  mutual  agreement,  rather 
than  through  coercion  or  j^erversion  of 
opinion. 

A’enezuela's  part  in  inter- .American 
solidarity  was  demonstrated  by  the  visits 
of  the  Presidents  of  Peru,  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador  to  Venezuela,  as  well  as 
by  the  visits  of  the  A'enezuelan  Minister 
of  Foreign  .Affairs  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
the  L’nited  States,  and  later  to  Brazil, 
L’ruguay,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Panama.  Having  broken  with  the  Axis 
powers.  A'enezuela  declared  her  intention 
of  aiding  the  .Allies.  The  government 
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took  an  active  part  in  the  Meetings  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics,  and  altered  its 
neutrality  laws,  later  breaking  with  the 
Vichy  government  and  reaffirming  its 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Treaties  with  Colombia  and 
Great  Britain  settled  matters  under  dis¬ 
pute  with  each. 

Turning  to  national  affairs,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  to  internal  order  during  the 
past  year  as  proof  of  the  strength  of 
a  popular  government.  The  economic 
changes  necessarily  taking  place  failed  to 
disorganize  seriously  the  economy  of  the 
country.  By  keeping  down  public  expend¬ 
itures  as  much  as  possible,  by  drawing  on 
reserves  and,  to  some  extent,  by  borrowing, 
the  government  has  tried  to  compensate 
for  a  reduced  income  and  for  temporary 
disturbances  in  the  Treasury.  To  help 
make  up  the  Treasury  deficit,  two  issues  of 
government  notes  were  made,  for  4,500,000 
and  5,000,000  boHvares  respectively.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1941-42  (July  1  to  June  30) 
there  was  a  budgetary  surplus  of  5.165,455 
bolivares  out  of  receipts  totaling  325.287,- 
387  bolivares,  and  in  spite  of  temjxirary 
deficits  during  the  first  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  .\pril  10,  1943,  found  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  balance  to  date  of  538,424  boli¬ 
vares.  and  a  total  of  over  53  million  Ixili- 
vares  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury.  This 
consisted  of  30  million  bolivares  in  the  so- 
called  separate  account,  5,357,744  Ixili- 
vares  in  the  current  deposit  account. 
15,958,471  Ixilivares  in  credit  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  account  in  the  Bank  of  V'enezuela. 
and  2,414,499  bolivares  in  the  National 
Treasury.  The  most  important  act  in  the 
national  finances  was  the  passing  of  the 
Income  Tax  Law  of  June  1942,  which  will 
yield  an  annual  revenue  estimated  at 
8,285,000  bolivares.  In  describing  the 
economic  position  of  the  country’.  Presi¬ 
dent  Medina  pointed  out  that  the  gold 


backing  for  notes  of  the  Central  Bank  had 
risen  from  80  to  94  percent,  while  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  banks  was  higher 
than  ever  before;  the  amount  of  notes 
issued  rose  from  156  million  bolivares  on 
December  31,  1941,  to  206  million  boli¬ 
vares  on  December  31,  1942.  Due  to 
shortages  of  imported  goods  and  an  ex¬ 
panded  currency,  there  was  some  rise  in 
prices,  much  greater  in  the  case  of  foreign 
commodities  (70  percent)  than  in  that  of 
domestic  goods  (16  percent). 

In  spite  of  difficulties  caused  by  the  war, 
\'enezuela  made  some  economic  progress 
during  the  year.  Although  production  of 
gold  and  petroleum  declined,  that  of 
diamonds  increased,  and  many  other 
minerals,  such  as  mercury  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  were  also  exploited.  Industry’  was 
stimulated  by  the  granting  of  loans,  and  by- 
customs  exemptions  for  certain  products. 
.'Mthough  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of 
machinery,  disclosed  by  the  first  census  of 
agricultural  machinery  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry,  as  well 
as  by  the  lack  of  seeds  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  materials,  agricultural  production 
was  also  expanded.  Destruction  by  insects 
reduced  cotton  production  below  the  level 
of  the  previous  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  area  under  cultivation  was  greater, 
with  the  result  that  1,500  tons  of  fiber  had 
to  be  imported.  Three  thousand  tons  of 
sugar  also  had  to  be  imported.  However, 
the  production  of  rice  and  potatoes,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  other  agricultural  products, 
was  greatly  increased. 

The  Government  arranged  a  modus  Vi¬ 
vendi  with  the  United  States  which  will 
increase  the  production  of  rubber,  to  be 
shipped  in  great  part  to  the  United  States. 
Both  technical  and  economic  aid  was  given 
to  the  fisheries.  Difficulties  in  the  foreign 
exchange  situation  impeded  the  prompt  use 
of  the  $12,000,(X)0  credits  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  Agricultural  and  Gattle  Bank 
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and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing¬ 
ton  for  increasing  the  agricultural  and 
fishing  production  of  Venezuela,  so  that  4 
million  bolivares  are  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  in  the  next  budget.  The 
Government  was  also  active  in  such  varied 
projects  as  the  development  of  technical 
aids  to  agriculture  and  in  veterinary  re¬ 
search,  and  sponsored,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  petroleum  companies,  the 
development  of  agricultural  colonies  near 
oil  fields  in  which  temporarily  idle  petro¬ 
leum  workers  could  be  given  employment. 
The  Agricultural  and  Cattle  Bank  granted 
during  the  year  7,492  credits  for  more  than 
14  million  bolivares. 

The  Government  also  tried  to  remedy 
the  errors  made  in  the  past  with  regard  to 
the  petroleum  industry  and  felt  that  it  had 
succeeded  by  the  recent  law  signed  on 
March  13,  1943,  in  placing  the  industry  on 
a  firm  basis  for  the  .service  of  the  Nation. 
(.\  summary  of  this  law  was  given  in  the 
August  1943  Bulletin.) 

But  all  the  economic  and  fiscal  measures 
would  lose  their  value,  said  the  President, 
if  they  did  not  have  as  their  central  motive 
the  standards  of  true  social  welfare.  The 
promulgation  of  a  new  civil  code  has 
merited  special  attention.  Moreover,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  14  new  schools  were 
begun  and  eight  more  are  planned  for 
the  next  year.  Teacher-training  facilities 
are  being  improved.  The  fight  against 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  venereal  dis¬ 
eases  is  being  carried  on  by  various  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  Dispensaries  of  Maternal 
Hygiene.  The  Inter-American  Coopera¬ 
tive  Office  of  Public  Health  was  formed 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  States.  Help 
was  given  to  the  sufferers  from  the  floods 
of  1 942,  and  a  successful  program  of  public 
restaurants  was  carried  on  in  Caracas. 

In  order  to  give  the  Government  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  take  measures  combating 
the  scarcity  of  materials  and  other  prob¬ 


lems  of  the  new  emergency  situation,  a  law 
of  June  13,  1942,  gave  the  Government 
emergency  powers,  restricting  certain  civil 
guarantees,  which  it  used  to  fix  hours 
of  labor  and  to  issue  other  special  decrees. 
.Agrarian  reforms  have  been  aimed  at  in¬ 
creasing  small  rural  proprietorships.  Many 
other  agrarian  questions,  as  yet  unsolved, 
are  under  consideration  by  the  President, 
who  feels  that  an  agency,  the  chief  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  propose  agricultural 
reforms,  should  be  set  up.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  getting  supplies,  various 
public  works  have  been  and  are  about  to 
be  undertaken,  such  as  roads,  public 
buildings,  and  irrigation  systems,  enum¬ 
erated  in  the  address. 

The  President  concluded  his  message 
with  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  the  future. 
Speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present, 
he  said  that  these  were  neither  peculiar  to 
Venezuela  nor  cause  for  complaint. 

“This  message,  like  all  the  work  of  my 
government  ...  is  an  act  of  faith  in 
V’enezuela.” — L.  R.  P. 

Colombia’s  Fiscal  Program 

The  fiscal  plan  of  the  Colombian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  1943  and  for  subsequent 
years  as  well  was  prescribed  in  Law  No. 
45,  signed  by  the  President  on  December 
18,  1942.  It  includes  a  bond  issue  and 
considerably  higher  taxes  for  its  service. 

National  Economic  Defense  Bonds,  bear¬ 
ing  4  to  6  percent  interest,  will  be  issued 
to  a  maximum  of  60,000,000  pesos.  They 
will  appear  in  series,  each  series  to  be 
redeemable  within  30  years  of  the  date  of 
issue.  The  bonds  are  fully  tax-exempt 
except  for  the  income  tax.  Amortization 
and  interest  maybe  guaranteed  by  national 
revenues  in  the  projx)rtion  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which 
will  act  as  trustee  for  these  issues.  When¬ 
ever  customs  receipts  exceed  33,000,000 
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pesos  in  1  year,  ihe  excess  is  to  lie  applied 
to  extraordinary  amortization  of  the 
Defense  Bonds. 

The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  will  be  used 
to  pay  off  the  1942  budget  deficit,  bal¬ 
ance  the  1943  budget,  and  increase  the 
appropriations  made  to  pay  the  Depart¬ 
ments  and  other  governmental  divisions 
and  suMivisions  their  part  of  certain 
national  revenues  (from  petroleum  and 
salt  deposits,  gold,  etc.)  and  the  national 
share  in  the  cost  of  highway  construction 
and  other  public  works.  Henceforth,  the 
law  sjjeciPes,  the  part  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  national  revenues  payable  to  the 
Departments  and  other  territorial  divi¬ 
sions  will  not  Ik*  considered  part  of  the 
national  Itudget  but  will  be  transmitted 
to  them  on  receipt.  The  bonds  will  also 
l)e  used  to  promote  education,  |)ublic 
health,  .social  welfare,  public  works,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  industr\’. 

C'ompulsory  Ixtnd  investments  are  re¬ 
quired  of  savings  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  businesses,  and  the  National  C'offee 
Tund. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  purchases 
all  drafts,  and  will  pay  them  on  the  basis 
of  90  percent  in  pesos  and  10  percent  in 
bonds,  except  for  drafts  derived  from 
coffee  exports  which  are  to  Ik*  paid  on 
the  basis  of  95  percent  in  money  and  5 
percent  in  l)onds.  Other  imports  of 
capital  arc  e.xchanged  at  the  rate  of  80 
percent  in  money  and  20  jjercent  in 
I  Kinds.  Precious  metals  are  bought  by 
the  Mint  or  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
jiartly  with  bonds  and  partly  with  money. 

Income,  excess  profits,  and  property 
taxes  are  raised  35  percent  and  inheritance 
and  gift  taxes  20  percent;  furthermore,  a 
50  percent  surtax  is  placed  on  the  first 
three  taxes  for  1942  and  1943. 

The  law  further  abolishes  the  sales  tax 


of  1942,  creating  one  of  5  percent  on  the 
sales  of  lieer,  to  Ik*  divided  among  the 
Departments.  Intendencies,  and  C'-ommis- 
.sariats.  1  he  increased  tax  rates  on  in¬ 
come,  excess  profits,  property,  and  in¬ 
heritances,  for  servicing  the  present  loan, 
arc  to  remain  in  force  until  final  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  new  bond  issue,  unless  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  them  lK*fore,  and  taxpayers 
who,  due  to  the  war,  have  no  taxable 
profits  will  not  have  to  pay  the  50  jiercent 
surtax  on  the  property  tax.  Furthermore, 
100  pc.sos  of  each  return  is  exempt  from 
the  surtax,  and  taxpayers  paying  within 
120  days  after  being  notified  that  the  tax 
is  due,  may  receive  Defense  Bonds  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  surtax. 

The  Government  will  enlarge  and 
iiKKlernize  the  mints  at  Medellin  and 
Bogota.  The  new  law  also  allows  political 
sulxlivisions  to  pledge  the  revenues  men¬ 
tioned  above  for  loans  in  agreement  with 
the  National  Government,  and  authorizes 
the  Government  and  Bank  of  the  Republic 
to  enter  into  credit  operations  to  obtain 
sufficient  international  exchange  for  stabil¬ 
izing  the  currency.  The  Superintendent 
of  Banks  is  |K*rmitted  to  regulate  the  im¬ 
port  of  money  for  increasing  the  capital 
of  foreign  banks. 

The  National  Budget  of  Revenues  and 
Apjtropriations  pas.sed  in  1941  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  1942  budget  will  remain  in  force 
for  1943,  subject  to  the  elimination  of 
appropriations  which  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose.  These  amounts  shall  Ik*  set  aside 
to  servdcc  the  public  debt  and  supplement 
deficiency  appropriations.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  changes  in  the 
Budget  for  1943,  without,  however,  affect¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Departments,  appropriations  for 
education  and  social  welfare,  or  those  for 
public  works  not  completed  during  1942. 
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Effects  of  the  Drought  in 
South  America 

Agricultural  and  animal  industries  were 
seriously  affected  in  a  number  of  South 
American  countries  by  a  severe  drought. 
The  lack  of  rainfall,  which  was  most  acute 
during  the  last  four  months  of  1942  and 
early  in  1943,  was  not  broken  until  the 
middle  of  March,  too  late  to  save  the  early 
corn  crop.  .Although  corn  was  most  seri¬ 
ously  damaged,  there  were  also  reductions 
in  wheat  and  rice,  and  the  oilseed  crops 
such  as  sunflowers  were  hard  hit.  The 
cattle  industry  was  another  to  receive  a 
considerable  set-back,  as  good  pasturage 
and  adequate  water  are  essential  to  main¬ 
tain  the  herds  in  proper  condition. 

The  drought  in  Argentina  was  most 
acute  in  the  northern  and  Andine  prf)v- 
inces.  Losses  of  cattle  were  greatest  in 
the  provinces  of  Buenos  .Aires,  La  Pampa, 
San  Luis,  Santiago  de  Estero.  Corrientes, 
Salta,  and  Formosa.  .Although  about 
2,000,000  cattle  were  lost  during  the 
drought,  fortunately  these  were  chiefly 
of  inferior  breeds,  since  most  of  the  cattle 
of  the  northern  provinces  are  of  the  native 
(Criollo)  and  the  poor  Cuarteron  types. 
Sheep  and  hogs,  meanwhile,  increased. 

The  drought  also  affected  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  such  as  linseed,  corn,  sor¬ 
ghum,  sunflowers,  fruit,  alfalfa,  and  rice. 
Of  these,  corn  was  by  far  the  worst  hit. 
The  rains  early  in  the  year  had,  by  the 
time  of  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture's 
monthly  report  in  March,  practically 
ended  the  drought  in  the  grain-producing 
regions,  greatly  benefiting  oats,  barley, 
and  r\e,  and  facilitating  further  plantings 
of  these,  especially  in  southwestern  Cor¬ 
doba,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  the  Territory  of  La  Pampa.  The 
rain  was,  however,  too  late  to  save  the 
corn,  especially  in  the  corn  licit  of  Santa 
Fe,  C'ordoba,  and  F.ntre  Rios,  where  the 


harv'cst  was  already  beginning.  The  sec¬ 
ond  estimate  for  the  corn  crop  of  1942-43, 
that  affected  by  the  drought,  was  76,374,- 
000  bushels,  which  would  be  25.2  percent 
of  the  average  for  the  years  1936-37  to 
1940-41,  and  21.5  percent  of  the  crop  of 
the  preceding  year.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  Argentina  has  been  having 
considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of  her 
corn  and  wheat  surpluses,  and  has  been 
using  much  of  the  former  for  fuel,  since 
importation  of  other  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  L’nited  States  has  been 
practically  stopped  because  of  the  war. 
It  is  now  planned  to  burn  2,000,000  tons 
of  wheat  this  year.  Linseed  oil  has  also 
been  used  for  fuel,  as  mentioned  by  the 
Buei  etix  last  month. 

There  was  this  year  a  10  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  acreage  planted  to  sunflowers,  so 
some  reduction  in  the  crop  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  this  was  greatly  accentuated 
by  damagtf  due  to  lack  of  rain.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  sunflower  seeds  dropped  from 
670,000  metric  tons  in  1941-42  to  only 
345.000  metric  tons  in  1942-43,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
sunflower  seeds  or  oil  in  a  decree  of  May 
8,  1943.  .Argentina,  however,  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  peanut  crop.  This  was 
due  to  an  unusually  expanded  acreage,  as 
the  crop  would  have  been  still  bigger  but 
for  the  drought.  However,  in  general,  pea¬ 
nuts  were  not  so  seriously  affected,  since 
the  Province  of  Buenos  .Aires  where  the 
drought  was  most  extreme  grew  few  pea¬ 
nuts  and  more  sunflowers.  The  1942-43 
|)eanut  crop  was  94,400  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  82,600  tons  in  1941  -42.  The 
cotton  crop  was  also  lower  than  expected. 
First  estimates  for  the  1942-43  production 
indicate  a  total  of  only  68,700  metric  tons, 
or  316,900  bales  of  478  pounds  net,  a 
decrease  of  56.100  bales  or  15  percent 
from  the  amount  produced  in  1942,  al¬ 
though  planted  acreage  was  18  percent 
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above  that  of  last  year.  However,  in 
many  regions  the  rain  came  early  enough 
in  1943  to  save  the  cotton.  The  yield  per 
acre  of  the  new  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
168  pounds,  as  compared  with  234 
pounds  last  year. 

Aaron  Dorfman.  in  the  March  31  num¬ 
ber  of  Accion  Economica,  estimates  the  total 
loss  to  Argentina  from  the  drought  at 
1,625,586,336  pesos.  This  estimate  in¬ 
cludes  a  loss  of  629,190,000  pesos  on  cattle, 
101,804,860  pesos  on  sheep,  94,591,476 
pesos  on  horses,  and  300,000,000  pesos  on 
corn,  with  the  addition  of  an  estimated 
500,000,000  pesos  loss  through  indirect 
means  such  as  the  poor  yield  on  second 
clip  wool,  the  diminution  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  dairy  products,  the  subsequent 
mortality  of  animals,  and  so  forth. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  will  assist 
farmers  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  Territory  of  La  Pampa  who  lost  their 
crops  in  the  drought.  Loans  wfll  be  offered 
by  the  Bank  of  the  Nation,  corn  distributed 
free  in  the  affected  areas,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  farmers  who  so  desire  to 
move  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  measures  are  being  taken  to 
get  farmers  to  turn  to  cattle  raising  or  more 
diversified  farming,  according  to  the 
resources  of  the  land. 

Uruguay  was  also  badly  hit  by  the 
drought.  The  cattle  industry  was  there 
seriously  impeded,  particularly  in  the 
departments  of  the  north,  center,  east, 
and  littoral  northeast,  which  are  almost 
completely  dependent  on  cattle  raising, 
but  also,  although  to  a  much  lesser  extent, 
in  the  south.  Losses  varied  between  5 
percent  and  60  percent  with  an  average  of 
alx)ut  15  percent.  These  figures  include 
reductions  in  the  number  of  cattle  due  to 
migration  of  herds  to  better  pastures,  but 
such  movements  of  cattle  under  conditions 
of  urgency  and  with  the  animals  physically 
weakened  also  lead  to  large  losses.  Mea¬ 


sures  have  lieen  proposed  through  the 
Rural  Institutes,  the  Government,  and  the 
press  for  restoring  the  herds.  In  general, 
in  spite  of  the  damage  done  by  the  drought, 
the  health  of  the  cattle  is  good. 

The  corn  crop  in  Uruguay  was  also 
greatly  reduced.  The  preliminar\'  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  1942-43  crop  was  1,432,000 
bushels,  which  would  be  27.8  percent  of 
the  average  for  the  years  1936-37  to 

1940- 41,  and  30.9  percent  of  the  previous 
year’s  crop.  The  production  of  peanuts 
dropped  from  3,581  tons  in  1941-42  to 
1,392  tons  in  1942-43,  while  that  of  sun¬ 
flower  seed  declined  from  31,000  tons  in 

1941- 42  to  15,000  in  1942-43. 

In  Brazil  the  cotton  crop  was  saved  by 
rain.  .Although  last  year’s  May-Novem- 
ber  picking  of  castor  beans  was  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  normal  crop,  this  year  there 
was  not  much  damage  done.  There  are 
no  figures  available  regarding  corn  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  corn  crop  in  southern 
Brazil  is  said  to  be  .substantially  smaller 
than  the  average.  (The  yearly  average  was 
233,995,000  bushels  for  the  years  1934-35 
to  1938-39.)  Brazil  is  expected  to  have 
an  exceptionally  large  amount  of  rice  due 
to  increased  acreage.  However,  it  would 
have  Ijeen  still  larger  but  for  the  drought 
during  Decemlier  and  January,  W’hich 
reduced  rice  production  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  to  about  the  same  as  the  14,700,000- 
bushel  harvest  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
much  larger  acreage. 

There  are  indications  that  the  total 
slaughter  of  Brazilian  cattle  in  public 
abattoirs  in  1943  will  be  the  smallest  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  owing  to  los.ses 
from  lack  of  rain.  The  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  producing  approximately 
55  percent  of  all  meat  exported  from  Brazil, 
and  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  de  Janeiro  area  are 
the  regions  in  which  the  most  serious 
damage  to  the  cattle  industry  took  place. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle 
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slaughtered  has  Ijeen  noticeable  especially 
in  the  small  freezing-company  kill,  since 
the  dried-beef  processing  plants,  producing 
chiefly  for  the  local  market,  pay  higher 
prices  and  have  been  able  to  get  more  than 
their  normal  share  of  the  limited  cattle 
supply. 

There  arc  no  figures  available  concern¬ 
ing  damage  done  in  Paraguay  by  the 
drought,  but  general  information  about 
the  situation  there  indicates  that  there, 
too,  the  lack  of  rain  caused  serious 
losses. 

The  present  agricultural  situation  is, 
however,  much  more  favorable,  thanks  to 
the  rains  early  this  year.  Government 
agricultural  programs  and  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  acreage  of  many  crops  should 
make  this  year’s  production  much  greater 
than  last  year’s. 

The  foregoing  is  compiled  from  a  number 
of  sources  originating  in  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  and  from  data  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Agriculture,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. — L.  R.  P. 

The  Bolivian  Mining  Bank 

The  father  of  Bolivia’s  ^^ining  Bank 
{Banco  Miner o  de  Bolivia)  was  Santiago 
Schultze,  who  in  1 935,  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  Tin  Research  in  Bolivia, 
called  the  Government’s  attention  to  the 
great  need  of  “creating  a  special  organism 
to  serve  as  bond  between  the  public 
authorities  and  the  producers.” 

The  Banco  Minero  was  organized  in 
1937  and  immediately  began  its  activities 
as  purchaser  of  ores  from  Bolivia’s  small 
miners  and  as  exporter  to  world  markets. 
No  previous  institution  united  within  itself 
banking  activities,  the  purchase  of  ores, 
and  mining  promotion  as  did — and  does — 
Bolivia’s  Mining  Bank.  The  Banco  Mi¬ 
nero  began  its  operations  with  a  capital  of 
4,000,000  bolivianos,  subscribed  by  the 


Government  and  the  Central  Bank.  From 
the  first  day  of  its  existence  the  bank  offered 
small  miners  one  concrete  advantage: 
price  control. 

The  bank’s  activities  soon  expanded  to 
such  an  extent  that  neither  its  capital  nor 
its  organization  was  adequate.  All  efforts 
to  interest  private  organizations  were 
unsuccessful.  The  only  national  entity  to 
be  convinced  of  the  Banco  Minero’s  im¬ 
portance  was  the  Patino  Mines,  whose 
financial  assistance  increased  the  capital  to 
10,000,000  bolivianos.  It  was  then  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  up  branch  offices  (previously 
there  had  been  only  the  main  office  in  La 
Paz,  with  branches  in  Oruro,  Potosi,  and 
Sorata)  and  above  all  to  increase  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  ores  as  well  as  to  promote  the  indus¬ 
try  through  the  granting  of  credits  and 
supplying  of  mining  materials  at  cost  or 
less  than  cost  prices. 

A  Supreme  Decree  of  June  7, 1939,  dealt 
with  the  economic  relationship  of  the 
mining  industry  to  the  State  and  estab¬ 
lished  State  control  over  the  purchase  of 
ores.  The  decree  stated  that  “in  view  of 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  Banco  Minero 
de  Bolivia  it  should  be  organized  so  as  to 
have  the  characteristics  of  a  government- 
controlled  institution  within  the  mining 
industry.”  The  decree  further  provided 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  bank. 

By  the  time  of  its  reorganization  the 
Banco  Minero  boasted  an  organization 
capable  of  carrying  on  its  affairs;  enjoyed 
a  large  patronage;  and,  above  all,  main¬ 
tained  excellent  relations  in  the  principal 
mineral  markets  of  the  world,  England, 
Germany,  and  Japan.  In  spite  of  all  its 
progress  the  bank  was  confronted  with 
many  problems.  Ore  movements  had  in¬ 
creased  more  than  500  percent,  additional 
offices  had  to  be  set  up  in  great  haste, 
stocks  of  material  had  to  be  increased  so 
as  to  supply  all  the  small  mining  interests, 
new  markets  were  needed  for  new  ores. 
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and  many  people  still  questioned  the 
advantages  of  a  mining  bank. 

Three  months  after  the  bank’s  reor¬ 
ganization  World  War  II  broke  out,  and 
at  the  same  time  existing  tin  contracts 
expired.  The  bank  had  to  face  not  only 
those  difficulties  inherent  to  its  reor¬ 
ganization  but  also  the  trials  of  war. 

By  the  end  ol  1939  the  Banco  Minero 
had  surmounted  most  of  those  difficulties 
and  had  come  to  l)e  considered  by  both 
the  mining  industry  and  public  opinion 
as  one  of  Bolivia’s  most  important  insti¬ 
tutions.  Today  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  Banco  Minero  offers  small  miners 
every  possil)le  advantage.  Through  its 
many  branch  offices  the  bank’s  facilities 
are  easily  accessible  to  all  small  miners, 
who  are  guaranteed  [irices  on  a  par  with 
foreign  quotations  and  terms.  .\t  present 
the  Banco  Minero  is  exporting  minerals 
produced  by  lK)th  medium  and  small 
miners  for  sale  to  the  Metals  Reser\’e 
Company  ol  the  United  States.  Contracts 
have  lx*en  signed  covering  tin,  tungsten, 
lead  ore,  copper  concentrate,  and  antimony 
ore.  The  Banco  Minero  is  the  world’s 
largest  exjxjrter  of  the  latter.  The  bank’s 
supply  warehouses  for  stocks  of  explosives, 
tools,  and  implements  have  assumed  added 
importance  since  the  l>eginning  of  the 
war,  as  the  importation  of  individual  pur¬ 
chases  by  small  miners  has  become  im¬ 
possible  under  the  priority  system.  The 
bank  now  invests  50  percent  of  its  paid 
capital  in  credits  intended  to  increase 
production.  A  technical  staff  of  engineers 
is  continually  engaged  in  .studies  related 
to  the  mining  industry  and  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  bank  has  agents  carrying  on 
its  activities  in  New  York,  London,  Buenos 
.\ires,  .Antofagasta,  .Arica,  and  Mollendo. 
Today  the  bank  also  issues  several  publi¬ 
cations  of  interest  in  the  field  of  mining. 
Its  greatest  undertaking  is  to  study  and 
plan  new  mining  projects  in  an  effort  to 


promote  interest  in  Bolivia’s  mineral 
resources. 

The  Banco  Minero  has  developed  greatlv 
since  its  establishment  in  1937.  Today  its 
capital  is  over  80,000,000  bolivianos,  and 
in  1941  the  value  of  minerals  exported 
was  more  than  340,000,000  bolivianos. 
The  bank  operates  at  a  small  margin  of 
profit,  necessary  to  cover  ex{x?nses  and  set 
up  some  reserve.  With  the  support  of  the 
recently  established  Bolivian  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  (November  1942)  and 
the  coojseration  of  the  L'nited  States  the 
Banco  Minero  can  look  forward  to  further 
expansion  of  its  activities  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  in  Bolivia. 

The  Dominicon  Republic's 
surplus  for  ig^ 

.A  note  dated  January  8,  1943,  from  the 
Dominican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  and 
Commerce  to  President  Trujillo  stated  that 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  1942  showed 
a  2,155,136-peso  surplus.  Government 
income  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1942  was  14,943,061  pesos,  although  the 
budget  had  estimated  revenue  at  only 
12,787,925  pesos.  The  report  pointed  out 
that  the  surplus  is  especially  remarkable 
since  it  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  resulting  from  the  war. 

Silk  industry  in  Brazil 

.A  growing  industry  in  Brazil  is  that  of 
silk  raising.  A  recent  government  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  and  promotion,  coinciding 
with  the  freeing  of  markets  in  the  United 
States,  where  silk  needs  were  formerly 
filled  by  Japan,  has  been  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  silk  production.  Thus  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  95  to  98 
percent  of  Brazilian  silk  culture  is  located, 
there  were  in  1940  only  three  reeling 
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mills  with  a  capacity  of  273  reeling 
basins;  by  October  1942  there  were  in 
operation  619.  according  to  Busi¬ 

ness.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

At  present,  most  .silk  culture  is  being 
handled  by  small  diversified  crop  growers. 
However,  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  coffee  growers,  .since  the 
season  for  silkworm  culture,  September 
to  .\pril.  coincides  with  the  period  of 
least  activity  on  the  coffee  plantations. 
Silk  culture  is  essentially  a  part-time 
activity,  carried  on  in  Japan  during  the 
period  of  rice  growing.  The  initial  in¬ 
vestment  is  comparatively  small,  as  the 
sheds  which  harbor  the  silkworms  are 
built  of  inexpensive  material  and  the 
reels  for  drawing  off  the  silk  are  likewise 
relatively  inexpensive  and  consume  little 
|X)wer.  It  is,  however,  necessary  both 
to  train  workers  and  to  grow  the  mul- 
lierry  trees  tm  which  the  worms  feed, 
which  requires  two  years'  time.  How¬ 
ever.  the  profits  per  unit  of  land  in 
.silk  crowing  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  from  land  used  in  producing 
cotton  or  coffee,  the  two  chief  alternative 
uses. 

The  Ciovernment  has  been  interested 
for  some  years  in  promoting  silk  growing 
and  as  far  back  as  1923  granted  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  raw  silk  production.  Recently 
the  trend  has  lieen  toward  a  more  active 


participation  by  the  Government;  a  Silk 
Culture  SeiA'ice  now  gives  free  to  those 
interested  mulberry  slips  and  silkworm 
eggs,  leaving  the  reeling  and  weavinc 
of  silk  to  private  industry.  The  .Silk 
Culture  Service  also  carries  on  research 
into  the  problems  of  silk  growinc,  trains 
workers  for  the  industry,  provides  for  the 
grading  of  raw  silk,  and  conducts  an 
active  publicity  campaign. 

The  outlook  for  the  silk  industry  in  the 
post-war  peritxl  depends  partly  on  the 
extent  to  which  synthetic  fibers  can  replace 
silk,  as  well  as  on  the  situation  w  ith  regard 
to  markets.  If  the  industry  can  get  firmly 
established  while  in  its  present  favorable 
situation,  and  if  it  can  compete  effectively 
with  Japanese  production,  it  should  lie 
susceptible  of  great  expansion. 

It  may  be  added  that  early  this  year  a 
New  York  department  store  advertised 
Brazilian  silk  prints  at  S7..50  a  yard. 

Argentine  Automobile  Club 

On  December  27,  1942  the  Argentine 
.\utomobile  Club  officially  opened  its 
handsome  new  building  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Seiior  Carlos  P.  Anesi,  President  of  the 
Club,  referred  to  the  new  building  as 
culminating  the  successful  work  of  the 
organization,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  38  vears. 
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Daniel  Alomia  Robles. — Peruvian  com¬ 
poser  and  compiler  of  folk  music.  When 
not  yet  20  began  to  study  folk  music  and 
started  a  crusade  which  carried  him  all 
over  Peru  and  into  Bolivia  and  Ecuador. 
Once  journeyed  on  foot  from  Lima  to 
Iquitos  seeking  the  origins  of  musical 
folklore.  Collected  more  than  1,200  In¬ 
dian,  colonial,  and  republican  melodies. 
Through  concert  and  lecture  tours  carried 
Peruvian  music  to  the  rest  of  this  Hem¬ 
isphere.  Spent  14  years  in  the  United 
States  (1919-33).  Interest  in  folk  music 
led  him  to  composing.  Composer  of 
Balltt  Inca;  an  opera.  Ilia  Cori,  selected  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
presented  at  the  Panama  Canal  inaugura¬ 
tion  festivities  in  1914  (not  held  because 
of  the  war);  two  symphonic  poems,  El 
Indio  and  El  Resurgimiento  de  los  Andes; 
Himno  al  Sol;  etc.  Died  in  Lima  July  17, 
1942  at  71  years  of  age. 

Miguel  Angel  Ar.aujo. — Salvadorean 
statesman.  Bom  in  Jucuapa  in  1858. 
Received  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law'  and 
Social  Sciences  from  the  Universidad  Na- 
cional  in  1882.  Held  judgeships  in  Jucua¬ 
pa,  San  Salvador,  and  Alhuachapau  and 
was  later  a  magistrate  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
.UfTairs  in  1931  and  had  since  been  active 
in  international  affairs:  instrumental  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Guatemala-El  Sal¬ 
vador  boundary  question  and  signing  of 
the  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries;  at  the  time  of  the  London  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference  (1933)  suggested  an 
economic  conference  to  discuss  the  idea 
of  a  Latin  American  confederation  as  a 
means  of  mitigating  economic  difficulties; 
drew  up  proposals  for  an  American  League 
of  Nations  and  a  Court  of  International 


Justice  for  the  Americas  submitted  to  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of 
.American  States  at  Montevideo;  signed  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Canada  (1937); 
recognized  for  El  Salvador  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Manchukuo;  announced  El  Sal¬ 
vador’s  withdrawal  from  the  League  of 
Nations  (1937).  Decorated  by  various 
foreign  governments  (Haiti,  Colombia, 
France).  In  addition  to  holding  post  of 
Foreign  Minister  was  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction.  Died  in  San 
Salvador  August  2,  1942. 

Louis  Borno. — Haitian  lawyer  and  pub¬ 
lic  official.  Born  at  Port-au-Prince  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1865.  Educated  at  the  Ecolc 
Polymathique  and  College  Saint-Martial, 
Port-au-Prince;  Faculty  of  Law,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  (1887-90).  Professor  in  the 
National  Law  School,  Port-au-Prince 
(1892—4).  Started  his  public  career  as 
charge  d’affaires  and  later  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  (1899-1908).  Continued  to  hold  im¬ 
portant  official  posts:  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Worship  (1908);  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  (1912-14);  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Justice 
(1914-15);  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
W’orship,  Public  Instruction,  Labor,  and 
Finance  (1915-17);  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Finance  (1918);  Director 
of  the  National  Law  School  (1919-22); 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  The 
Hague  (1919-22).  Career  reached  its 
climax  when  he  became  President  of 
Haiti  (1922-30). 

Decorated  by  his  own  and  other  gov¬ 
ernments.  Founder  of  the  Order  of 
Honor  and  Merit  of  Haiti.  Author  of  the 
Code  Civil  d’Halti  Annote,  Code  de 
Commerce  d’ Haiti  .Annote,  and  other 
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works.  Died  at  Port-au-Prince,  July  29, 
1942. 

C.^MiLO  C.^STLLi.ON. — Nicaraguan  en¬ 
gineer  and  diplomat.  He  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  both  his  profession 
and  public  life,  some  of  his  more  important 
positions  having  been  superintendent  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  in  Nicaragua;  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of 
War  during  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Zelaya;  and  various  diplomatic 
posts  abroad.  Died  at  Jinotega,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  on  December  7,  1942. 

Enrique  Estrada. — Mexican  civil  engi¬ 
neer  and  army  officer.  Took  part  in  many 
campaigns  of  the  Mexican  Revolution, 
achieving  the  rank  of  general  at  the  age  of 
25  years.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Zaca¬ 
tecas,  1917-20;  in  1920  promoted  to  rank 
of  brigadier  general  and  shortly  thereafter 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and 
served  as  Secretary  of  War,  1921-22. 
.Author  of  the  first  Agrarian  Law  in  Zaca¬ 
tecas.  Obtained  his  degree  in  civil  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Served  on  the  National  Highway 
Commission  during  the  presidency  of 
General  Liizaro  Cardenas,  as  deputy  and 
senator  in  the  National  Congress,  and 
since  early  in  1941  as  manager  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico.  Died  at 
Mexico  City  at  the  age  of  53  years  on 
November  3,  1942. 

Manuel  E.  Malbran. — Argentine  law¬ 
yer  and  diplomat.  Born  at  Cordoba  in  1 876, 
son  of  Tristan  Malbran  and  Jacoba 
Achaval.  Educated  at  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  Social  Science  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  lawyer  in  1897.  Legal  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  National  Department  of 
Hygiene  (1 900-1 904).  Entered  the  foreign 
service  in  1909  as  first  secretary-  in  the 
legation  in  Portugal,  and  held  the  same 
position  in  the  United  States  (1910). 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela 


(1913)  and  to  Mexico  (1916).  Delegate  to 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  (Washington,  1921)  and  to  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  (Santiago,  Chile,  1923).  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Chile  (1923),  the  United  States 
(1928,  1930),  Great  Britain  (1931),  and  to 
Italy  from  1938  until  his  death.  Died  in 
Rome  November  13,  1942. 

Mariano  Moctezum.n. — Mexican  pro¬ 
fessor  and  mining  engineer.  Born  in 
Ciudad  del  Maiz  and  received  his  early 
education  there  and  in  San  Luis  Potosi. 
Later  went  to  Mexico  City  and  attended 
the  National  School  of  Engineering,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  mining  engineer  in 
1905.  Professor  at  both  the  Colegio 
Militar  and  National  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing.  .Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
Agrarian  Commission  (1915-20);  Director 
General  of  Highways  (1932).  In  addition 
to  his  educational  and  engineering  activi¬ 
ties  held,  at  various  times,  important 
government  positions;  Undersecretary  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works;  Un¬ 
dersecretary  of  Public  Education:  Under¬ 
secretary  of  National  Economy.  Three 
times  Director  of  the  National  School  of 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Mexico 
(1915-23,  1929-33,  1938-42)!  Died  July 
28,  1942,  at  75  years  of  age. 

Carlos  Pereyra. — Mexican  lawyer,  his¬ 
torian,  and  diplomat.  Graduated  from 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mexico 
and  later  was  professor  of  sociology  there. 
Served  as  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  deputy  in  the  National  Congress, 
Minister  of  Mexico  to  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  Author  of  numerous  historical 
works,  including  an  eight-volume  history 
of  Spanish  America.  Died  at  the  age  of 
71  years  at  Madrid,  Spain,  on  June  30. 
1942. 

Belisario  Porras. — Panamanian  law- 
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ycr,  diplomat,  and  statesman.  Educated 
at  the  Universities  of  Colombia  (Doctor 
of  Laws,  1881)  and  Brussels.  Began  his 
public  career  as  Consul  of  Colombia  in 
Brussels  (1881).  First  post  under  the 
Re|)ublic  of  Panama  was  as  deputy  to  the 
National  Assembly.  Led  an  unsuccessful 
Panamanian  Liberal  Party  revolutionary 
venture  in  1900,  followed  by  four  years  of 
self-imposed  e.xile.  Between  1908  and 
1932  served  Panama  as  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Costa  Rica.  Represented  his  country 
at  The  Hague  Conference  in  1907  and  at 
the  League  of  Nations  in  1933.  Three 
times  President  of  Panama:  1912-1916; 
1918-1920  (finished  out  an  unexpired 
term);  1920-1924.  As  a  lawyer  aided  in 
the  codification  of  the  laws  of  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  in  1896  and  1897  and 
served  as  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  El  Salvador  and  Bogota  and  the 
Colegio  Leon  in  Guatemala.  Author  of 
various  works  on  international  law.  Died 
at  the  age  of  85  years  in  Panama  on 
.\ugust  28,  1942. 

Jose  Mattoso  S.ampaio  Correa. — Bra¬ 
zilian  engineer,  professor,  industrialist,  and 
statesman.  Educated  in  engineering  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
he  began  his  career  by  super\-ising  anti¬ 
drought  operations  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte;  later  served  as  chief 
engineer  on  various  public  works  projects, 
such  as  the  new  water  works  of  Rio  dc 
Janeiro,  the  National  Exposition  of  1908, 
the  Northwestern  Railway  of  Brazil,  and 
others;  founder  of  the  newspaper  A  Tarde 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro;  director  of  a  numl)er  of 
public  utility  and  private  industrial  enter¬ 
prises;  served  as  deputy  in  the  National 
Congress,  1918-21,  senator,  1921-27,  and 
delegate  from  the  Federal  District  to  the 
Constituent  .\ssembly,  1933.  Delegate 
to  the  Sixtli  International  Conference  of 


.\merican  States.  Habana,  1928,  and  the 
I  liter- Parliamentary  Conference,  W’asliing- 
ton,  1925.  Died  at  the  age  of  67  years 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  November  18.  1942. 

James  Brown  Scott.-  United  States 
lawyer,  historian,  educator,  and  statesman. 
.\  Har\  ard  graduate  of  1890,  he  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Parker  fellowship  and  studied  inter¬ 
national  law  at  Berlin,  Heidcllx’ig,  and 
Paris,  receiving  the  degree  of  juris  utriusqut 
Doctor  from  Heidcllierg  in  1894.  .\fter 
serving  as  professor  and  dean  at  the  law 
schools  of  the  L’niversity  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  L'niversity  of  Illinois.  Columbia 
E’niversity,  the  University  of  C4iicago.  and 
CJcorgetown  University,  he  became  .Solici¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  State  in  1906. 
under  .Secretary  Elihu  Root.  From  1910 
until  his  retirement  in  1940  he  was  Trustee 
and  Secretary  of  the  C'arnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  and  Director  of 
its  Division  of  International  Law.  Lender 
his  leadership  that  division  published  a 
series  of  works  which,  in  the  words  of 
Elihu  Root,  furnished  “the  same  kind  of 
foundation  for  effective  consideration  of 
the  questions  which  will  arise  in  a  peace 
conference  that  Madison's  yoles  and 
Elliot's  Debates,  and  The  Federalist,  and  the] 
earlier  history  of  the  development  of  con-j 
stitutional  law  in  the  United  States  furnish 
for  the  consideration  of  interstate  questions 
in  .Xmerica."’ 

Dr.  Scott  was  a  technical  delegate  to  the 
second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1907, 
and  in  1910  he  represented  the  L'nited 
States  Government  at  two  Eurojjean  meet¬ 
ings  which  were  working  toward  an  inter¬ 
national  court  of  justice.  During  World 
War  I  he  was  a  special  adviser  to  the 
L'nited  .States  Department  of  State,  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  State  and  Navy 
Neutrality  Board.  He  attended  the  Paris 
Peace  C'onference  of  1919  as  technical 
delegate.  He  was  technical  adviser  to  the 
.\rms  Conference  of  1921,  and  since  then 
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he  liacl  sened  as  cliairman  or  nieml)er  of  a 
laruc  numl)cr  of  conciliation  commissions 
I  dealing  with  the  problems  of  various  coun- 
42.  j  tries  of  Central  and  South  America  and  of 
Ltes  Europe.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
an.  .American  Society  of  International  Law,  of 
rd-  the  .\merican  Institute  of  International 
ter-  Law,  and  of  the  Inslilut  de  Droit  Interna- 

md  tional.  In  the  Spanish-American  war  of 

squt  1898  he  served  as  private  and  corporal; 
fter  after  the  United  States  entered  the  Euro¬ 
law  pean  war  in  1917  he  serv'ed  as  major  and 
'.ali-  *  judge  advocate. 

ibia  Toward  the  increase  of  mutual  under¬ 
and  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  W'estern 
liei-  Hemisphere  Dr.  Scott  gave  lavishly  of  his 
906. {  personal  abilities  and  of  his  great  store  of 
i910  learning.  He  t(K)k  an  active  part  in  Pan 
isiee  .American  conferences  in  Washington  and 
iicnt  1  in  other  .\merican  capitals.  His  published 
»r  of;  works  include  b(X)ks  and  pajjcrs  on  inter- 
nder  .American  consultations,  on  international 
'd  a  law  as  it  affects  the  relations  among  the 
Is  of  .American  Republics,  on  the  Spanish  con- 
id  of  ception  of  international  law,  and  on  the 
n  of  Catholic  conception  of  international  law. 
)eace  His  articles  have  appeared  not  only  in  the 
and  United  States  and  in  Europe,  but  in  num- 
d  the  erous  publications  of  Habana,  Buenos 
con-  .Aires.  Panama,  and  Lima, 
rnish  He  died  at  the  age  of  77  years  at  his 
itions  home  near  .Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  June 
25,  1943. 

;o  the  Hernando  Siles. — Bolivian  statesman 
1907,  and  president.  Educated  at  the  Uni- 
nited  versity  of  Sucre;  professor  of  physics  and 
meet-  'chemistry  and  of  civil  law;  rector  of  the 
inter-  University  of  Sucre,  1917-20;  served 
A’orld  several  terms  as  deputy  and  senator  in  the 
o  the  National  Congress  and  held  cabinet  posts 
.  and  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  1921, 
Naxyl  and  Minister  of  War  and  Communica- 
Parisl  tions,  1922.  Represented  his  country  as 
hnicalj  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1920  and  to  Pent, 
to  the  1924-25.  President  of  Bolivia,  1926-30. 
e  then  In  1934  appointed  Minister  to  Cdiile  and 


later  .Ambassador  to  Peru.  Died  at  the 
age  of  60  years  aboard  an  airplane  while 
flying  from  Arequipa  to  Lima,  Peru,  on 
Xovember  23,  1942. 

.Aiberto  Smith  y  Miyares. — A’enezuel- 
an  engineer,  profes.sor,  and  diplomat.  Was 
active  in  the  construction  of  early  Vene¬ 
zuelan  railway  systems,  having  liegun  his 
career  as  construction  engineer  of  the 
La  Guaira-Caracas  railway  in  1 883.  Later 
superintended  the  building  of  other  rail 
lines,  water  works,  and  public  utilities. 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Caracas, 
1883-1913;  served  as  rector  for  various 
jieriods  during  that  time.  Minister  of 
Industry,  1897;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
1900-02;  deputy  and  senator  to  various 
national  congresses  during  the  years  1898- 
1912;  Minister  to  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  1912.  In  exile  for  political  reasons, 
1913-36,  and  upon  his  return  to  A’enezuela 
in  1936  served  again  as  rector  of  the 
University  of  C'aracas,  and  as  Minister  of 
Education  and  Minister  to  Cuba.  .Author 
of  .several  technical  books  and  engineering 
manuals.  Died  at  the  age  of  81  years  at 
Caracas  on  June  27,  1942. 

Gabriel  Terra. — Uruguayan  states¬ 
man,  professor,  and  diplomat.  Born  in 
Montevideo,  1873.  Received  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Montevideo  and  for  six  years  was  professor 
of  Finance  and  Political  Economy.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  C'.hamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the 
C.on.stituent  C^onvention  from  the  Province 
ol  Rocha;  delegate  to  the  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Financial  Conferencefat  Washington 
fl915);  Minister  of  Industry,  Labor  and 
Public  Instruction;  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Peru  (1917-1919);  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ad  interim;  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  President  of  Uruguay  (1931-38). 
Died  September  15,  1942. 

Gltli.ermoV.xlencia. — Colombian  poet, 
orator,  and  statesman,  called  FA  Maestro. 
Educated  first  in  Popayan,  his  native  city. 
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he  Studied  also  at  the  Sor bonne  and  at  the 
Institut  de  Paris;  he  held  the  degree  of 
Doctor  honoris  causa  from  the  University 
of  El  Cauca,  Popayan.  and  from  the 
University  of  San  Marcos.  Lima. 

During  his  long  public  career  Guillermo 
\’alencia  held  office  in  his  own  Depart¬ 
ment  of  El  Cauca,  in  the  Department  of 
Cundinamarca,  and  in  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  served  in  the  cabinets  of 
several  Presidents,  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
as  Minister  of  War,  and  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  he  was  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1918 
against  Marco  Fidel  Suarez  and  in  1930 
against  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera.  He  had 
also  been  vice  president  of  the  Senate, 
and  he  represented  the  Department  of 
El  Cauca  in  the  National  Congress  for 
many  years. 

In  1896  Dr.  \’alencia  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  El  Siglo  in  Bogota.  “El  perio- 
disla”  he  once  wrote,  “debf  ser,  ante  lodo, 
Caballero” — a  standard  which  was  to  play  a 
part  in  the  ethical  deliberations  of  this 
year’s  Pan  American  Press  Congress  in 
Habana. 

The  Popayan  poet  served  as  Colombian 
delegate  at  Pan  American  conferences  in 
Lima,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Montevideo, 


and  in  Santiago,  Chile.  There  as  well  as 
in  Colombia  he  was  known  for  the  polished 
periods  of  his  addresses  and  for  the  vigor 
and  imagery  of  his  commemorative 
orations. 

El  Maestro's  poetry  is  treasured  for  its 
perfection  of  form,  its  unerring  choice  of 
words,  and  its  happy  blend  of  the  classical 
with  the  modern.  Guillermo  \'alencia 
was  truly  master  of  the  sonnet  form  which, 
in  his  own  words,  “cual  leon  de  \ubia” 
should  be  “de  ancha  cabeza  y  resonante  cola." 
His  collected  poems  have  been  published 
in  Bogota,  Mexico,  Madrid,  London,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  under  the  following  titles: 
Ritos;  Poemas;  Sus  Mejores  Poemas;  Anarkos. 
Catay,  published  in  Bogota  in  1929,  con¬ 
sisted  of  translations  of  Chinese  poems. 
Twelve  of  his  sonnets  were  selected  by 
Jorge  Zalamea  to  appear  as  the  second  of 
the  monthly  series  Hojas  de  Poesta  which 
was  published  in  Bogota  last  year. 

The  Colombian  government  honored  its 
great  poet  by  voting  to  erect  his  statue  in 
Popayan  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
city;  a  special  edition  of  his  works  was 
issued  for  the  same  commemoration.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  69  years  at  Belalcazar, 
his  Popayan  hacienda,  July  8,  1943. 
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Bullbun  or  the  Pan  American  Union 

Annual  lubicription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  SUSO;  Spanish 
edition,  SI  .00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1-00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935, 25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Basic  Principi.es  of  the  Inter-American  System — 10  cents 
The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — 5  cents 
American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Aigentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Dominican  Republic — El  Salvador — Guatemala — 
Haiti — Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Uruguay — ^Venezuela — Buenos 
Aires — Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Pax — Lima — Montevideo — Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro — San  Salvador — 
Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  temporarily  out  of  print) 

American  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Coal  and  Iron — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — ^Tagua — ^Tin — Tonka  Bean — 

Wool 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  world  conflict,  $0.25 

Chiloren’s  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos6  de  San  Martin — ^The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — The  Pan  American  Highway — ^The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — ^The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10:  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  firom  Texas,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the 
History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas  before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The 
Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The  Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  etc. 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 
Commercial  Pan  America — $1 .00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — $1 .00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Library 

Ribuooraphic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  ea  Inter-American  Relations,  Hbtory,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  Elnglish  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 

A  complete  list  and  prices  of  all  pan  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBUCATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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